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lican candidate was Mr. Miller, who was elected | further consideration of this subject be postponed | 
i till next Monday, at which time this vote shall | 


by more than twenty-one thousand majority. 
Here, where there were but two candidates run- 
ning, youssee what was the publie sentiment of 
that State on tris issue. 
yoteis cast for Mr. Buchanan, itis cast by a large | 


congressional ticket; a majority of thouS8ands is 
iven forthe Republican candidates. I protestthat | 
the State of Illinois never has indorsed and never | 


will indorse the spread of slavery over free Ter- || 


ritories. The only difficulty which we had was 
in getting the people to decide upon that issue. | 


The trouble was that we could not bring up the || 
opposite party to the advocacy of those doctrines || 
If we || 


which are proclaimegghere in the Senate. 
had been able to do’so, and could we have had | 
the benefit in the State of Illinois during the can- | 


vass of the speech which the Senator from Vir- || 


ginia has delivered here to-day, I think that even | 
the electoral vote of Illinois (though so cast now | 
by a minority of its voters) would not have been 
cast for Mr. Buchanan. * 

I shall take another time, when I have had a | 
further opportunity to examine this message of 
the President, to comment ‘urther upon it. 
the present occasion I will net longer detain: the 
Senate. 
test against ‘‘the baseless assumptions” in this | 
message, and the (as I think) unwarranted as- 
sumptions made by Senators here when they un- 
dertake to attribute to the great Republican party, | 


which sustained Colonel Frémont, any hostil- | 


ity to the rights of any of the States of this 
Union, or to the institution of slavery in any of 
the States. 


On motion of Mr. WILSON, the Senate ad- | 
journed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, December 2, 1856. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 





The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. | 

The SPEAKER. The first question in order | 
is the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylva- | 
nia, [Mr. Grow,] that the vote whereby the | 
House decided that the ‘oath of office showld not 
be administered to the Delegate elect from the 
Territory of Kansas be reconsidered, and that 
the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. | 
Pending that question, however, is the questiog | 
of an appeal from the decision of the Chair. The | 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Stanton] had offered | 
a resolution relating to the drawing of seats by | 
members, while the other question was still under | 
consideration. The Chair decided that the reso- | 
lution was not in order, and from that decision 
an my was taken by the gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Srrvxen.f 

Mr. SPINNER. ‘The occasion having gone 
by, I withdraw the appeal. 


THE DBLEGATE FROM KANSAS. 


Mr. COBB, of Georgia. I ask the indulgence 
of the House while I make a suggestion which I 
intend to couple with a proposition. I know that 
no debate is in order at this time while the mo- 
tion to lay.on the table is pending; but I will 
detain the House only fora moment. I wish to 
avoid a recurrence of the scenes of yesterday. I 
apprehend that it is the desire of the House, on 
both sides, that there shall be the vote of a full 

1ouse on the question pending before us—a de- | 
cisive vote which may dispose of the question 
for the balance of the session. I do not myself 
regard the vote on the pending proposition as 
such a decisive vote; but there ought to be one, 
and then the question ought to be laid aside for | 
the balance of the session. It is the desire, as I 
said, that there should be a vote of a full House 
on the question, if such can be had. I therefore 

ropose that, with the general consent of the 

ouse, and with the understanding on the part 
of the House, on both sides, that there shall be 
& vote—a decisive vote—on this question taken 
at the time which I propose to indicate, the 
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Although its electoral | 


be taken without regard to absenteeism or any- 
thing else. LT would even name the hour of taking 
the vote. I would thus have ample notice given. 


by | Every member of the House can be here at that 
minority of the voters of the State. Soitison the || 


| 


On |) 


time, or can provide for his absence. I there- 
fore propose that at one o’clock on Monday 
next a vote shall be taken, and this question dis- 
posed of. Iam confident that it is the desire on 
this side of the House and on the other side of 


| the House that there should be a vote of a full 


House. This is right and proper. For that 
reason I make the motion now to postpone the 
further consideration of this subject till Monday 
next, at one o’clock, with the understanding—if 


be- taken at that time and the question disposed 


whatsoever. 


| Mr. GROW. This business, Mr. Speaker, 


came up in regular order before the House. It 
was presented by the Delegate himself, or by his 
friends. We have had a vote upon it in the 
usual course of proceedings. If members are not 
here to-day to attend to their duties, we have no 


| guarantee that there will be a full House in a 


week hence. 





My object in rising was chiefly to,pro- || 


ing this question. It may as well be disposed of 
|now. lLagree with the suggestion of the gentle- 
| man from Georgia [Mr. Coss] that it should be 


session. Let those contestants both understand 
that the question is settled, and let them not be 
kept here all the winter as they were kept through 
the most of last session. I do not see that any 
good result is to be attained through agreeing to 
the proposition submitted by the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. LETCHER. I would like to inquire what 
contestants the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
means when he speaks of ‘* both contestants ?”’ 

Mr. GROW. I should have said, let this gen- 
tleman [Mr. Whitfield] know that the matter 
is settled. It was an inadvertence on my part. 

Mr. LETCHER. 
[Laughter. , 

Mr. COBB, of Georgia. I do not conceive 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania has made 
oo suggestion calculated to relieve us from the 
difficulty, or which weakens the strength of the 
proposition thatI have made. I trust the House 
will agree to my suggestion—that this matter be 
postponed till Monday next, when it can be 
decisively disposed of without further delay. He 
says there is no guarantee that we will have a 
larger attendance at that time than we have at 

resent. 
it; but, at the same time, it permits ample notice 
to be given ll sides of the House that at that 
time the vot@™Will be taken. While we are not 





responsible for the absence of members at this 


the House will concur in it—that the vote 1s to | 


of then without the interposition of any delay 


disposed of decisively, and be ended for this | 


time, we will be less responsible at a subsequent | 


J 
day. 

fe is true that the Delegate presented his cre- 
dentials yesterday without reference to the attend- 
ance of members; and it was only after the vote 
was taken, and the number of absentees ascer- 
tained, that a desire was felt by the Delegate and 
his friends that there should be a full vote of the 
House on this subject, even though that vote 
should resultin rejecting the Delegate. Certainly 
no one will object to having a full vote, and one 
decisive of the question. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I think the proposition of 
the gentleman from Geofgia is not in order unless 
by general consent. It is a very extraordinary 
proposition coming from that side of the House 
eee an the question yesterday. I object 


decidedly to any postponement. 
The SPEAK ke. The motion of the gentle- 


man from Georgia will be in order after the | 


House shall have decided the question of laying 
on the table the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. McMULLIN, I have been very much 
gratified at hearing the appeal that has been 





I am certainly opposed to postpon- | 


| 

_ myself designed to appeal to the gentleman from 

| Pennsylvama to withdraw his'motion to lay on 
the table, so that we might have a full vote of the 

| House. If that vote should be a decision against 

| the Delegate, I shall most cheerfully acquiesve in 


it; but I put it to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
_ vania himself whether he desires the — to 
| be settled, and settled in the absence ten or 


fifteen gentlemen? It is important to the House 
/and to the country that the question should be 
| settled by afull House. I ask you, Mr. Speaker, 
,and I ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
what advantage will be derived from proceeding 
| to-day in the absence of so many gentlemen? 
Will it affect his [Mr. Grow’s] purpose in an 
shape whatever to let the question lie over tilt 
Monday next, that it may be then decisively set- 
tled? I do hope the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia will consent to withdraw his motion to la 
on the table, and let the matter be postponed tilt 
Monday next. 
Mr. ORR. _I desire to propound a question to 

the Chair. Would it be competent to have the 
| credentials of the Delegate withdrawn for the 

resent: 

, The SPEAKER. Only by the consent of the 
| House. 

Mr. ORR. And the Delegate has not, as a 
matter .of right, the privilege of withdrawing 


|| them? 


I thought it was a blunder. | 


That is true—there is no guarantee of || 





The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not, after 
they were presented and passed upon by the 
Hous, 


| House. Unless with the consent of the 
the Delegate has not the privilege of withdrawing 
them. They are the foundation of the action of 
| the House. 

Mr. GROW. I wish to say one word in re- 
sponse to the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Mc- 
Mutuin.} I had not considered the relative 
strength of the House yesterday. The business 
came up in its usual course, and was presented 
after the call of the roll of the House. When 
| neither side of the House knew who was absent 
and who not, the case was presented for our 
action. Shallwe, when business comes before the 
House under its rules, postpone that business to 
some other day because some absentees have not 
returned to attend to their business? I am op- 
posed to pursuing any other than the usual course 
of proceéding. 

Mr. COBB, of Georgia. Will the gentleman 
allow me to make one other appeal to him? ‘I 
apprehend that he is willing that a majority of 
the House now present should determine whether 
or not they will agree to the proposition I have 
made? I therefore ask him to withdraw his 
motion to lay the motion to reconsider upon the 
table, until a vote can be taken upon my propo- 
| Sition to postpone. If the House refuse to post- 

pone, the gentleman from Pennsylvania can re- 
new his motion to lay upon the table, and the 
House can decide the question. I ask the gen- 
tleman to allow me the opportunity to take the 
sense of the House upon the proposition to post- 

one. 
i Mr. GROW. In order to put an end to all 
appeals to me, I will say to the House that I am | 
in favor of proceeding with the regular order of * 
business under the rules, and am not disposed to 
depart from that order of business. 

he SPEAKER, The motion to postpone 

will be in order after the House has decided the 
| motion to lay upon the table. * 


Mr.ORR. Suppose the House lay the motion 
to reconsider upon the table? That will be an 
end of it. 


The SPEAKER. Thatis not a matter for the 
Chair to consider. 

Mr. ORR. If this: motion to *postpone is 
adopted, the House will be relieved from further 





| disagreeable scenes, such as were enacted yester- 
| day, and which may otherwise be enacted per- 


haps for a week longer. Their recurrence would 
not be creditable to Congress, and it would not 
be fair to take a vote without a full House. 

Mr. STEPHENS. [I trust that, in any event, 


made by the gentleman from Georgia, I had | the House wil! not again go through the scenes 
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of yesterday , because, even if the vote now pend- 
ing should be laid upon the table, it would be 
competent for the Delegate to present the creden- 
tials again to-morrow, or on any other day of the 
session. This vote will settle nothing. It is 
competent for the Delegate to memorialize the 
Hiouse at any future time, and the House may 
entertain the memorial if it sees fit, and refer it 
to a committee, through whom it will come up 
again. Nothing, therefore, will be settled by this 
vote. 


1, for one, pre fer that the motion of my col- 
league should prevail, and that some day should 
be set Mart on which this vote shall be taken, and 
that such vote should decide the question for the 
session, so that we can go on with the public 


business 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A messave in writing was received from the 
President of the United States, by Sioney Wes- 
ster, his Private Secretary 

The SPEAKER. ‘The House having notified 
the President of the United States that they were 
ready to reccive any communication he might be 
pleased to make, the Chair will present the mes- 
sage to the House if there be no objection. 

DELEGATE FROM KANSAS. 

Mr. GROW. I object until this question is 
disposed of. One wordin reply to the gentleman 
from Georeia, and then I shail object to every- 
thing which is out of order. If the gentleman 
from Georgia be correct, why was all of yester- 


day consumed in these factious movements? If 


nothing be settled by the vote, why not let the 
question be taken and disposed of, rather than 
postpone it until some other day? Now, sir, | 
object to all matters out of order. 

The question recurring upon the mation to lay 
the motion to reconsider upon the table, 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois, demanded 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. McMULLIN moved that there be a call 
of the House, and upon it demanded the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SAGE. I would inquire of the Chair if 
the call of the 


House under which the House | 


vesterday adjourned, does not hold over tll to- | 


day ? 
The SPEAKER. 
yesterday. 
Mr. MACE. I hope that by common consent 
the message of the President may be now read. 
Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. L, object. 
The question was then taken; and it was de- 
cided in the negative—yeas 95, nays 108; as 
follows: 


YEAS — Messrs. Aiken, Akers, Allen, Ball, Barksdale, 
Bell, Hendley &. Bennett, Bowie, Branch, Brooks, Broom, 
Burnett, Cadwalader, John P. Campbell, Carlile, Caskie, 
Clingman, Howell Cobb, Williamson R. W. Cobb, Cox, 
Crawtord, Cullen, Denver, Dowdell, Edmundson, English, 
Etheridge, Evans, Faulkner, Florence, Foster, Henry M. 
Fuller, Thomas J. D. Fuller, Garnett, Goode, Greenwood, 
Sampson W. Harris, Thomas L. Harris, Herbert, Hoffman, 
Houston, George W. Jones, J. Glancy Jones, Keitt, Kelly, 
Kennett, Kidwell, Lake, Leiter, Letcher, Lindley, Lump- 
kin, Samuel 8. Marshall, Maxwell, McMuliin, MeQueen, 
Smith Miller, Milison, Morrison, Orr, Packer, Paine, Peck, 
Phelps, Porter, Powell, Puryear, Quitman, Ready, Ricaud, 
Rivers, Ruffin, Sandidge, Savage, Shorter, Samuel A. 
Smith, Williain Smith, Sneed, Stephens, Stewart, Swope, 
‘Taylor, Trippe, Tyson, Underwood, Vail, Walker, Warner, 
Wells, Wheeler, Whitney, Williams, Winslow, and Zolli- 
cotler—95. 

NAYS — Messrs. Albright, Allison, Barbour, Barclay, 
Heury Bennett, Benson, Billinghurst, Bingham, Bishop, 
Biiss, Bradshaw, Brenton, Buffinton, Burlingame, James I. 
Campbell, Lewis D.Campbell, Chaffee, Bayard Clarke, Ezra 
Clark Ciaweon, Colfax, Comins, Covode, Cragin, Cumback, 
Timothy Davis, Day, Dean, De Witt, Dick, Dodd, Durfee, 
Edie, Edwards, Emrie, Fiagler, Galloway, -Giddings, Gil 
bert, Granger, Grow, Robert B. Hall, Harlan, Harrison, 
Haven, Hodges, Holloway, Thomas R. Horton, Valentine 
RB. Norton, Howard, Hughston, Kelsey. King, Knapp, 
Knight, Knowlton, Knox, Mace, Humphrey Marshall, 
Matteson, Killian Miller, Millward, Moore, Morgan, Mor- 
rill, Mott, Murray, Nichols, Norton, Andrew Otiver, Parker, 


It fell with the adjournment 


Pearce, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Pike, Pringle, Purviance, | 


Ritchie, RobBins, Roberts, Robison, Sabin, Sage, Sapp, 
Scout, Sherman, Simmons, Spinner, Stanton, Stranahan, 
Tappan, Thorington, Thurston, Todd, Trafton, Valk, 
Wade, Wakeman, Walbridge, Waldron, Cadwalader C. 
Washburne, Elihu B. Washburne, Watson, Welch, Wood, 
and Woodrutl—10s. 


Soa call of the House was refused. 


Mr. PHELPS. I now ask the unanimous 
consent of the House that the President’s mes- 
sage may be taken up and read, 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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December 2, 





Mr. GROW. I object to anything not strictly Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. How can there 


in order. 

Mr. PHELPS Well, I will make another 
motion. It being necessary that the standing 
committees of the House should be appointed, in | 
order to give the Speaker an opportunity to 
arrange them, | move that the House do now | 
adjourn until to-morrow, at twelve o’clock, m. 

Mr. BARELAY. I call for — and nays. | 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 86, nays 118; as follows: 

Y HAS — Mesers. Aiken, Akers, Allen, Barksdale, Bell, 
Hendiey s. Bennett, Bocock, Bowie, Boyce, Branch, | 
Brooks, Broom, Burnett, Cadwalader, John P. Campbell, 
Carlile, Caskie, Clinginan, Howell Cobb, Wiliamson R. 
W. Cobb, Cox, Crawiord, Cullen, Denver, Dowdell, Ed- 
mundson, Etheridge, Evans, Faulkner, Florence, Foster, 
Thomas J. D. Fuller, Garnett, Goode, Greenwood, Sampson 
W. Harris, Thomas L. Harris, Herbert, Hickman, Houston, 
Jewett, George W. Jones, J. Glancy Jones, Keitt, Kelly, 
Kennett, Kidwell, Lake, Letcher, Lindley, Lumpkin, 
Samuel 8. Marshall, Maxwell, McMullin, McQueen, Mor- 
rison, Orr, Packer. Paine, Phelps, Porter, Powell, Puryear, 
Quitman, Ready, Kivers, Ruflin, Sandidge, Savage, Shorter, 
Samuel A. Smith, William Smith, William R. Smith, 
Sneed, Stewart, Swope, Trippe, Tyson, Underwood, Vail, 
Watker, Warner, Wheeler, Williams, Winslow, and Zol- 
licoffer—s8s. 

NAYS — Messrs. Albright, Allison, Ball, Barbour, Bar- 
clay, Henry Bennett, Benson, Billinghurst, Bingham, 
Bishop, Bliss, Bradshaw, Brenton, Buffinton, Burlingame, 
James EL. Campbell, Lewis D. Campbell, Chaffee, Bayard 
Clarke, Ezra Clark, Clawson, Coliax, Comins, Covode, 
Cragin, Cumback, Henry Winter Davis, ‘Timothy Davis, 
Day, Dean, De Witt, Dick, Dodd, Durfee, Edie, Edwards, 
Emrie, English, Flagler, Heury M. Fuller, Galloway, 
Giddings, Gilbert, Granger, Grow, Robert B. Hall, Harlan, 
Harrison, Haven, Hodges, Hoffman, Holloway, Rhomas R. 
Horton, Valentine B. Horton, Howard, Hughston, Kelsey, 
King, Knapp, Knight, Knowiton, Knox, Leiter, Mace, 
Humphrey Marshall, Matteson, MeCarty, Killian Miller, 
Smith Miller, Millson, Millward, Morgan, Morrill, Mott, 
Murray, Nichols, Norton, Andrew Oliver, Parker, Pearce, 
Pelton, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Pike, Pringle, Ricaud, 
Ritchie, Robbins, Roberts, Robison, Sabin, Sage, Sapp, 
Scott, Sherman, Simmons, Spinner, Stanton, Stranahan, 
‘Tappan, Thorington, Thurston, Todd, Trafton, Valk, Wade, 
Wakeman, ‘Walbridge, Waldron, Cadwalader C. Wash- 
burne, Elihu B. Washburne, ‘Watson, Welch, Wells, 
Whitney, Wood, and Woodruff—118. 


So the House refused to adjourn. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I think we had 
better fix the hour for the daily meeting of the 
House. [Cries of ‘* Agreed!’’] As it seems to 
meet with general approval, I move that the hour 
of meeting of the House be twelve o’clock, m., 
until otherwise ordered. 

The question was taken; and the motion was 
agreed to, 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I move that there be a 
call of the House; and also demand the yeas and 
nays on the motion. 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 88, nays 107; as follows: 

YEAS — Messrs. Aiken, Akers, Allen, Barksdale, Bell, 
Hendley 8. Bennett, Bocock, Bowie, Boyce, Branch, 


| Brooks, Broom, Burnett, Cadwalader, John P. Campbell, | 


| Kennett, Kidwell, Lake, Letcher, 


Carlile, Caskie, Clingman, Howell Cobb, Williamson R. 
W. Cobb, Cox, Crawford, Cullen, Denver, Dowdell, Ed- 
mundson, English, Etheridge, Evans, Faulkner, Florence, 
Foster, Thomas J. D. Fuller, Garnett, Goode, Greenwood, 
Sampson W. Harris, Thomas L. Harris, Herbert, Hickman, 
Houston, Jewett, George W. Jones, J.Glancy Jones, Kelly, 
Liggley, Lumpkin, 
Humphrey Marshall, Samuel 8. veri Maxwell, Mc- 
Mullin, McQueen, Smith Miller, Morri86n, Orr, Packer, 
Paine, Peck, Phelps, Porter, Powell, Puryear, Ready, 
Ricaud, Rivers, Ruffin, Sandidge, Savage, Shorter, Samuel 
A. Smith, William R. Smith, Sneed, Stewart, Taylof, 
Trippe, Underwood, Vail, Walker, Warner, Wells, Wheeler, 
Williams, Winslow, and’ Zollicoffer—88. 

NAYS — Messrs. Albright, Allison, Ball, Barbour, Bar- 
clay, Henry Bennett, Benson, Billinghurst, Bingham, 
Bishop, Bradshaw, Brenton, Buffinton, Burlingame, James 
Hi. Campbell, Lewis D. Campbell, Chafee, Ezra Clark, 
Clawson, Colfax, Comins, Covode, Cragin, Cumback, Tim- 
othy Davis, Day, Dean, De Witt, Dick, Dodd, Durfee, 
Edie, Edwards, Emrie, Flagler, Galloway, Giddings, Gil- 
bert, Granger, Grow, Robert B. Hall, Harlan, Harrison, 
Haven, Hodges, Holloway, Thomas R. Herton, Valentine 
B. Horton, Howard, Hughston, Kelsey, King, Knapp, 
Knight, Knowltoa, Knox, Leiter, Matteson, McCarty, Kil- 
lian Miller, Millson, Millward, Moore, Morgan, Morrill, 
Mott, Murray, Nichols, Nogton, Andrew Oliver, Parker, 
Pearce, Pelton, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Pike, Pringle, 


| Purvianee, Ritchie, Robbins, Roberts, Robison, Sabin, 


Sage, Sapp, Sherman, Simmons, Spinner, Stanton, Stran- 
ahan, Tappan, Thorington, Thurston, Trafton, Valk, 


| Wade, Wakeman, Waibridge, Waldron, Cadwalader C. 


| 
i 
| 


Washburne, Ellihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburne, 
Watson, Welch, Whitney, and Woodruff—107. 

So the House refused to order that there be a 
call of the House. 

Mr. STANTON. I call for the previous 
question on the motion to reconsider the vote 
against swearing in Mr. Whitficld as Delegate 
from the Territory of Kansas 


|| The SPEAKER, 


| be a call for the previous question pending q 
| motion to lay upon the table? 
The Chair receives the cal} 
for the previous question, as he received on yes. 
| terday the motion of the gentleman from Georcig 
[Mr. Coss] for postponement, to be stated to the 
| House in its turn. ‘The Chair will put it to the 
| House when the motion to lay upon the table has 
been decided. 

Mr. PHELPS. AsI understand it to be the 
desire, as well of those on the other side of the 
House as of this, to draw for seats this morning, 
I hope, by unanimous consent, the resolution of. 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Sranroy} 

will be taken up and acted on. ‘ 
Mr. GROW. I object to everything out of 
order. 
Mr. PHELPS. 
do now adjourn. 
Mr. KEITT. I call for tellers. 
| Mr. DEAN. And I demand the yeas and nays 
on the motion to adjourn.@ 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 74, nays 110; as follows: 


YEAS -— Messrs. Aiken, Akers, Allen, BarkSdale, Bell, 
Hendley S. Bennett, Bocock, Bowie, Boyee, Branch, 
Brooks, Broom, Carlile, Caskie, Clingman, Howell Cobb, 
Witliamson R. W. Cobb, Crawtord, Cullen, Dowdell, Ed 
mundson, Etheridge, Evans, Faulkner, Florence, Foster, 

| ‘Thomas J. D. Fuller, Garnett, Goode, Greenwood, Samp- 

son W. Harris, Houston, Jewett, George W. Jones, J. 

Giancy Jones, Kelly, Kennett, Kidwell, Lake, Letcher, 
| Lumpkin, Maxwell, MeMullin, McQueen, Morrison, Orr, 
Packer, Paine, Peck, Phelps, Powell, Puryear, Quitman, 
Ready, Rivers, Rutfin, Sandidge, Savage, Shorter, Samuel 
| A. Smith, William Smith, William R. Smith, Sneed, Stew- 
art, Swope, Taylor, Trippe, Underwood, Vail, Walker, 
Warner, Wells, Winslow, and Zollicoffer—74. 

NAYS — Messrs. Albright, Allison, Ball, Barbour, Bar- 
clay, Henry Bennett, Benson, Billinghurst, Bingham, 
Bishop, Bliss, Bradshaw, Brenton, Buffinton, Burlingame, 
James H. Caifipbell, Lewis D. Campbeli, Chatfee, Bayard 
Clarke, Ezra Clark, Clawson, Colfax, Comins, Covode, 
Cragin, Cumback, Timothy Davis, Day, Dean, De Wit, 
Dick, Dodd, Durfee, Edie, Edwards, Emrie, English, Fiag- 
ler, Galloway, Giddings, Gilbert, Granger, Grow, Robert B. 
| Hail, Harlan, Harrison, Haven, Hodges, Holloway, Thomas 
| R. Horton, Valentine B, Horton, Howard, Hughston, 
| Kelsey, King, Knapp, Knight, Knowlton, Knox, Leiter, 
| Humphrey Marshall, Samuel S. Marshall, Matteson, Me- 
; Carty, Killian Miller, Smith Miller, Millson, Morgan, Mor- 
| rill, Mott, Murray,-Nichols, Norton, Andrew Oliver, Parker, 
| Pearce, Pelton, Perry, Pettit, Pike, Pringle, Purviance, 
Ritchie, Robbins, Roberts, Robison, Sage, Sapp, Scout, 
| Sherman, Simmons, Spinner, Stanton, Stranahan, Tap 
} pan, Thorington, Thurston, Trafton, Valk, Wade, Wake- 
| man, Watbridge, Waldron, Cadwalader C. Washburne, 
| Ellihu B. Washburne, Isracl Washburn, Watson, Weich, 
Wood, and Woodruff—110. 


I move, then, that the House 


So*the House refused to adjourn. 


Mr. KEITT. I move to reconsider the vote 
by which the House fixed its daily hour of meet- 
| ing at twelve o’clock, m., and on that motion 
“desire to say a word. 
| The SPEAKER. The motion cannot be now 
considered, but will be entered upon the Journal. 
| Mr. KEITT. I withdraw it, then,and move 
| that there be a call of the House, on which mo- 
| tion I call for tellers. 
| Mr.PRINGLE. I demand the yeas and nays. 
| ‘The yeas and nays were ails 
| Mr. MILLSON. I think it is now reduced toa 
| certainty that there will be nothing done to-day; 
|I have heretofore voted against motions to ad- 
| journ, but will-now, in good faith, move that the 
| House adjourn, 
The House was divided; and there were—ayes 
sixty-four, noes not counted. 
r. PRINGLE. I demandéhe yeas and nays 
on the motion to adjourn. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and it was decided 
in the negative—yeas 83, nays 109; as follows: 
YEAS — Messrs. Aiken, Akers, Allen, Barksdale, Bell, 
Hendley S. Bennett, Bocock, Bowie, Boyce, Branch, 
Brooks, Broom, Burnett, Cadwalader, John P. Campbell, 
Carlile, Caskie, Clingman, Howell Cobb, Williamson 2. 
Ww. Cobb, Cox, Crawiord, Cullen, Henry Winter Davis, 
Denver, Dowdell, Edmundson, Etheridge, Evans, Faulkner, 
Florence, Foster, Thomas J. D. Fuller, Garnett, Goode, 
Greenwood, Sampson W. Harris, Hickman, Houston, 
Jewett, George W. Jones, J. Glancy Jones, Keitt, Kidwell, 
Lake, Letcher, Lindley, Lumpkin, Mace, Samuel 8. Mar- 
shall, Maxwell, McMullin, McQueen, Millson, Orr, Packer, 
Paine, Peck, Phelps, Porter, Powell, Puryear, Quitman, 
Ready, Ruffin, Savage, Shorter, Samuel A. Smith, William 
Smith, William R. Smith, Stewart, Taylor, Trippe, Ty=0, 
Underwood, Vail, Walker, Warner, Wells, Wheeler, Wi- 
| liams, Winslow, and Zollicoffer—83. 
Henry Bennett, 





NAYS—Messrs. Albright, Aliison, Ball 
Benson, See B » Bisho Bliss, Bradshaw, 
Brenton, Buffinton, Burlingame, James H. Campbell, Low 
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p. Campbell, Chaffee, Bayard Clarke, Ezra Clark, Claw- 
son, Colfax, Comins, Covode, Cragin, Cumback, Timothy 
Pavis, Day, Dean, Dick, Dodd, Durtve, Edie, Emrie, Flag- 
ter. Henry M. Fuller, Galloway, Giddings, Gilbert, Granger, 
sow, Robert B. Hall, Harlan, Harrison, Haven, Hodges, 
Hollow av, Thomas R. Horton, Valentine B. Horton, How- 
ond. Hughston, Kelsey, King, Knapp, Knight, Knowlton, 
Knox, Leiter, Humphrey Marshall, Matteson, MeCarty, 
Kilian Miller Smith Miller, Miliward, Moore, Morgan, 
Morrill, Mott, Murray, Nichols, Norton, Andrew Oliver, 
Parker, Pearee, Pelton, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Pike, 
Pringle, Purvianee, Ritchie, Robbins, Roberts, Sabin, Sage, 
sonp, Seott, Sherman, Simmons, Spinner, Stanton, Stran- 
aha. Tappan, Thorington, Thurston, Todd, Tratton, Valk, 
Wade. Wakeman, Walbridge, Waldron, Cadwalader C. 
Washburne, Etihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wat- 
sop, Welch, Whitney, Wood, and Woodruff—109. 


So the House réfused to adjourn. 


Mr. McMULLIN. I move that when the 
House adjourns to-day, it adjourn to meet on 
Thursday next. It is evident that we may as 
well adjourn as sit here as we have to-day and 
yesterday. 

“ Mr. CLINGMAN. 
nays. 

The yeas and nay#were ordered. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. 





I demand the yeas and 





I ask leave to 


submit a resolution, with a view to terminate the | 
pending state of affairs; and before the resolu- | 


uon is read, | would be glad if the same courtesy 
were extended to me that has been extended to 
other gentlemen, to explain it. 

Mr. GROW. 1 object to everything out of 
order. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That all further proceedings having reference 


tothe admission of John W. Whitfield as a Delegate from | 





| that; and it is desirable, when we get rid of this 
question, to have the standing committees ready. 

| The motion was agreed to. 

| Mr. H. MARSHALL. I suggest to the gen- 


that we should proceed now to draw for seats. 
Mr. ORR. 
sort of business. 


Mr. STEPHENS. 


an 


1 will withdraw it if we can do 
|| presented by the Governor of that State in his 
I trust the gentleman from 
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' 
| 
i 


| 


tleman who submitted the motion to adjourn, || 


Pennsylvania [Mr. Grow] will now withdraw | 


his objection to the resolution proposed by the 
| gentleman from Ohio. Let that pass, and let us 
draw for seats. 


Mr. GROW. 


If f should withdraw my objec- || 


tion, there are a number of gentlemen who say | 


they would renew it. 
| Mr. HOUSTON. 


| can withdraw his motion to lay on tke table; and 
then it will be competent to move to postpone. 
Mr. GROW. Will gentlemen consent, if I 
withdraw the objection, to have the previous 
question seconded on the motion to reconsider ? 
Mr. HOUSTON. ‘That would cut off the 
postponement. 
Mr. COBB, of Georgia. If the gentleman from 


or not we intend in good faith to postpone this 
question till Monday or Tuesday next, I have no 
hesitation in saying, in presence of the House,— 


|, and if lam wrong some person will correct me,— 
that the object is to come to a vote at that time, | 


the Territory of Kansas to a seat in this House be post- | 


poned until Tuesday next, at one o’clock, p. m., at which 
hour the question shall be finally disposed of; and that 


thereatter no motion in relation to his right to a seat shall |; 


be entertained by the House during the present session. 


The SPEAKER. The resolution can be re- | 


ceived only by unanimous consent.” 

Mr. GROW. I object. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. Iam sorry that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania denies me the 
courtesy that was so freety extended to him. 
Unless we close the question decisively now, we 
shall be bothered with it all the session. 

Mr. GROW. I object. 


The SPEAKER. ‘Then the resolution is not | 


in order. 


| and in good faith to dispose of the question. 

Mr. HOUSTON. At once. 

Mr. COBB. At once. 

Mr. GROW. 
policy which I adopted this morning. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I ask the gentle- 
man if his proposition was to withdraw, in order 
to have the main question ordered now, and a 


and let it go over to Tuesday by common con- 


‘| sent? 


The question recurred on Mr. McMvuut’s | 


motion; and it was decided in the negative—yeas 
61, nays 124; as follows: 


YEAS — Messrs. Aiken, Akers, Barksdale, Hendley 8. 


Edmundson, Florence, Garnett, 
Harris, Herbert, Jewett, George W. Jones, J. Glancy 


Lumpkin, Maxwell, McMullin, McQueen, Orr, Packeg 
Paine, Phelps, Porter, Puryear, Quitman, Ready, Ruffin, 
Sandidge, Savage, Shorter, Samuel A. Smith, William 
Smith, William 
Trippe, Tyson, Vail, Walker, Warner, Wells, Wheeler, 
Winslow, and Zollicoffer—61. 

NAYS — Messrs. Allen, Ball, Barbour, Barclay, Henry 
Bennett, Benson, Billinghurst, Bingham, Bishop, Bliss, 
Bocock, Bradshaw, Brenton, Broom, Buffinton, Burlin- 
zgame, James H. Campbell, John P. Campbell, Lewis D. 
Campbell, Chaffee, Bayard Clarke, Ezra Clark, Clawson, 


Clingman, Howell Cobb, Williamson R. W. Cobb, Colfax, | 


Comins, Covode, Cox, Cragin, Crawford, Cumback, 'Tim- 
othy Davis, Day, Dean, Dick, Dodd, Durfee, Edie, Edwards, 
Emrie, English, Etheridge, Faulkner, Flagler, Foster, Gal- 
loway, Giddings, Gilbert, Granger, Greenwood, Grow, 
Robert B. Hall, Harlan, Thomas L. Harris, Harrison, 
Haven, Hodges, Hoffman, Holloway, Thomas R. Horton, 
Valentine B. Horton, Houston, Howard, Hughston, Kel- 
sey, King, Knapp, Knight, Knowlton, Knox, Leiter, 
Humphrey Marshall, Matteson, McCarty, Killian Miller, 
Milison, Morgan, Morrill, Mott, Murray. Norton, Andrew 
Oliver, Parker, Pearce, Peck, Pelton, Peunington, Perry, 
Pettit, Pike, Pringle, Purviance, Ricaud, Robbins, Roberts, 
Sabin, Sapp, Scott, Sherman, Simmons, Spinner, Stanton, 
Stranahan, Tappan, Thorington, Thurston, Todd, Tratfton, 
Valk, Wade, Wakeman, Walbridge, Waldron, Cadwalader 
c . Washburne, Etlibu B. Wasbburne, Israel Washburn, 
= gen, Welch, Whitney, Witliams, Wood, and Wocd- 
uli—J24, 


So the House refused to adjourn till Thursday 
next. 


The question recurred on the motion that there 


be a call of the House, on which the yeas and | 


nays had been ordered. 


that the House do now (half past two, p. m.) | deposits occasioned by the erection of the 


adjourn. It is a very good time to do so. 


Mr. STEPHENS. 


. Smith, Sneed, Stephens, Stewart, | 





'} 


{ 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. GROW. 
| depart from the policy which I adopted this 
morhing—that is, to proceed to business under 
the rules. 


resolution to draw for seats. 
Mr. BARCLAY objected. 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 
|order to offer a resolution that each member 
retain the seat he has? 


|| ‘The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the 


Bennett, Bowie, Boyce, Branch, Brooks, Burnett, Carlile, | | 
Caskie, Cullen, Henry Winter Davis, Denver, Dowdell, || 
Goode, Sampson W. || 
(| Mr. JONES. 
Jones, Kgjtt, Kelly, Kidwell, Lake, Letcher, Lindley, | 


motion would not be in order, pending the ques- 
tion before the House. 


that sort of resolution. [Laughter.} 


The question was taken on Mr. Orr’s motion | 


| to adjourn; and it was agreed to. 
And thereupon (at two o’clock and thirty-five 


| 
| 
} 
| minutes, p. m.) the House adjourned till to-mor- | 
row, at twelve o’clock, m. 





IN SENATE. 
WepnNEspDAY, December 3, 1856. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
Hon. James C. Jones and Hon. A. P. Butter 
appeared in their seats. 


| 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 
| Senate the annual report of the Secretary of the 


| Treasury; which, on motion of Mr. Sewarp, was 
| referred to the Committee on Finance. 
' 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. SEWARD pocensses a petition, of one 
| hundred and fivé inhabitants of the tow/Tof Cape 
| Vincent, in the State of New York, for a break- 


If the gentleman from Penn- | 
|, Sylvania des.ces to accommodate the House, he 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the | 
|| It has become my mournful duty to announce 
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shall have been ap 
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| the table until a committee 


| pointed to which it may be referred. 
| TEXAS DEBT. 


| Mr. RUSK presented joint resolutions of the 


Legislature of Texas, in which it is represented 
that the Legislature concur entirely in the views 


message of the 27th of September last, in refer- 
ence to the recent act of Congress on the public 
debt of Texas. It was also resolved, that the act 
of Congress proposing to distribute the balance 
in the Treasury of the United States, after pay- 
ing all the claims filed againss the State of Texas 
under the act of Congress of the 28th of February, 
1855, without the concurrence or assent of Texas, 
is unauthorized and illegal, and in no degree justi- 
fied by the cotemporaneous construction of that 
act when Texas accepted it. Jt was further 
resolved, that those creditors who have filed their 
releases, and received their money under the pro 
rata distribution of that act, have no claim on the 


|| surplus in the Treasury of the United States 


Pennsylvania desires toarrive atthe point whether | 


I decline to depart from the |) 


| vote taken, or to have the main question ordered, || 


I have just stated that I cannot || 


Mr. H. MARSHALL proposed to offer his | 


Would it be in | 


If it were, I should like to offer || 





| Water at that port; which was laid on the table | 


until t'.e committees shall have been appointed. 
| He aiso presented a memorial from the Mayor 


‘and other citizens of Georgetown, District of | 
Columbia, members of acommittee appointed by | 
the Corporation of that city, representing the | 
Mr.ORR. Before that question be put, I move |, injury done to the harbor of Georgetown by the | 


lex- 
andria aqueduct and the Potomac bridge, and 


I wish first to make a | praying for an appropriation to remove the ob- 


|| in question was enacted without the least notice 


which Congress proposes to pay them, and that 
such a payment could only be deemed a gift on 
the part of the Government of the United States, 
for which that Government is responsible to the 
amount of every cent that it may pay over, to the 
creditors entitled to the fund, or to the State ®f © 
| Texas. It was likewise resolved that, as the act 


to ‘Texas, or waiting for her concurrence or 
assent, the Legislature regards it as nothing 
| short of a violation of that comity which ought 
| to subsist between independent States, involving a 
manifest act of public disrespect, whilst the indis- 
creet haste with which the act was passed in no 
sinall degree aggravates its offensive character. 

In reference to the ulterior distribution of the 
surplus regnaiping in the Treasury of the United 
States, after the payment of the public debt of 
Texas in accordance with the proclamation of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, 
the Legislature aflirm that Texas has a much 
higher authority to speak than any other Govern- 
ment on the earth; and she will speak hereafter, 
with a proper regard to her own sense of justice 
and honor, and the interest of that people over 
+ whose character and fortunes she is called to pre- 
side. They instruct the Senators from Texas, 
and request their Representatives in Congress, to 
employ all and every effort in their power to pre- 
| cure a repeal of the act, as offensive to the pride 
of the State as it is invasive of her interests, 

The resolutions were laid upon the table; and 
it was ordered that they be printed. 


Mr. RUSK submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be required 
to inform the Senate what amount of the claims against the 
late Republic of Texas, provided to be paid by the act of 
| Congress of the 28th February, 1855, has not been presented 
at the Department for payment. 


DEATH OF HON. JOHN M. CLAYTON. 


Mr. BAYARD rose and addressed the Senate 
| as follows: Mr. President, no more painful duty 
| can devolve upon a member of this body than the 
annunciation of the death of a colleague; and the 
duty becomes yet more painful, when that col- 
league has sustained an elevated position in the 
country, and our personal relations to him have 
been those of kindness and friendship. 


_to the Senate the death of my distinguished col- 

league and friend, the Hon. Joun M. Crayon. 
| He died during the recess, on the 9th of Novem- 
| ber last, at his residence in Dover, in his sixty- 
| first year; and though his health had begn uncer- 
_ tain and precarious for some years past, his death 
was unexpected, and has been the source of sin- 
cere and deep sorrow both to his friends and 
fellow-citizens. 

This, sir, is neither the time nor the place for 
an analysis of his great mental and oa endow- 
ments, or a critical examination of the political 
opinions he entertained or general measures he 
advocated so ably during hisleee period of public 
service. A brief sketch of his career, and the 
expression of my sincere appreciation of his 
many virtues, in asking for the tribute to his 


Practical motion—that is, that the Speaker pro- | structions and restore the advantages of which | memory of those honors—vain though they be— 
ceed at his leisure to appoint the standing com- \ that city has been deprived, which are so essen- 
mittees for the session. There is no objection to |, tial to her commerce. - The memoriai was laid on 


/ which custom has rendered sacred, aod to which 


his high endowments and eminent public services 
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occasion. 

Joun Msop_eton Crayton was born in the | 
county of Sussex, and State of Delaware, on the | 
24th of July, A. D. 1796. His father, James | 
Clayton, a man of unquestioned integrity and 
active business habits, was a member of one of 
the oldest families in the State, his ancestor | 
having come to America with William Penn. 
His mother was a native cf the eastern shore of 
Virginia. 

His father’s means were those of competency, | 


| 
| 
| 
j 
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so well entitle it, seem more appropriate to the || relation to the territory of Central America, and || On the death of his youngest and favorite 


the safety and security of an interoceanic com- 
munication; and if difficulties have since arisen, 
either from the aggressions of the Power with 
which it was contracted, or a failure on our part 
to insist in the first instance on its due execution, 


| the fault, if any, rests not with him, as no action 


of that Power, contravening its proper construc- 
tion, occurred during the short time which he 
retained the office of Secretary of State after the 


ratification of the treaty. 


not of affluence, though his affairs became em- || 


barrassed about the’ time that his son’s education || 


was completed; but with wise forecast he had 
previously given that son more than fortune, in 
giving him the advantages of a liberal education; 
and well did my friend avail himself of those 
advantages. He entered Yale College in July, 
1811, and devoting himself most assiduously and 
Jaboriously to his studies, graduated in that ven- 
erable institution in September, 1815, with the 
highest honors of his ci and the confidence 
and attachment of his instructors. 

Immediately after leaving college, he com- 


He remained in private life until 1853, when 
the confidence of his State again returned him to 
he Senate. It would be useless, if not idle, for 
me to dilate upon his commanding powers in 


, debate, which most of those around me have so 


menced the study of the law under the late Chief |) 


Justice Thomas Clayton, one of the ablest law- 
yers of the State, and subsequently pursued it 
with him, and also for one or two years at the | 
Litchfield Law School, and was admitted to the bar | 
in his native county in the year 1818. - From his 
high grade of intellect and extraordinary capacity 


often witnessed. 

He may have differed with many of us in 
opinion, but none can deny the eminent courtesy 
and ability which he displayed in sustaining his 
views, or the broad nationality of his sentiments. 
Indeed, one of his most striking characteristics 


| was the intense nationality of his feelings; and 
numerous instances might be cited from his pub- || 
ic life, in which, where the honor or the inter- | 


| 
. | doubt that the corroding effe i Sa 
ests of his country, or the integrity of the Union || ding effect of this great grief, 


| was involved, he broke those fetters with which 


for labor, he came tothe bar with a knowledge of || 


the principles of jurisprudence seldom acquired 
till after years of practice; and his success at the | 
bar of Kent county, where he located himself, 

was so rapid and brilliant, that in a few years he | 
stood in the foremost rank of the profession, | 
with able and distinguished lawyers as his com- 
petitors. He devoted himself to his profession, 
and took no very active part in political struggles 
previous to the year 1827, though he was elected | 
a member of the Legislature in the year 1824, 


and subsequently filled the office of Seeretary of || 


State of the State of Delaware. 


the spirit of party but too often trammels the 
minds of even the most distinguished public 
men. 

As a statesman, he was the pride of his State, || 
and a cherished leader of one of the great polit- || 
ical parties of the country whilst its national || 
| 


| organization was maintained. 


As a lawyer, he was necessarily less, known 
to those around me, as the sphere of his forensic 
action, with few exceptions, was within the 
limits of his own State. It has been my fortune, 
however, to have frequently witnessed and felt 
his powers both as an associate and opponent; 
and though I have heard very many of the most 
distinguished lawyers of our country, in cases 


calling for the highest exercise of their capacity, | 


and may have thought a few possessed greater 


|| powers of discrimination, and others a more 
In the division of political opinions which ulti- || playful fancy—in the combination of all his facul- | 


mately led, in the interval between the election of || ties 1 have yet to meet his superior, if indeed I 


Mr. Adams and that of General Jackson, to the || have met his equal, as an advocate before a jury. | 


organization of two great parties throughout the || I will not pause now to analyze the peculiar 
country, he adopted the principles, and became |, powers which rendered him so effective, formid- 


identified with the fortunes, of the Whig party, 
which being in the ascendant in the State of Del- 
aware, he was elected a Senator of the United 
States in January, 1829, and took his seat in this 
body in December following. His public ser- 
vices in the Senate require no comment, for his 
history here is written in his country’s annals. 
It is no slight evidence, however, of the highest 


order of merit, that a young man coming into || 


public life as the representative of one of the 
smallest States in the Union, at a time when such 
men as Calhoun, Clay, and Webster were in the 
zenith of their powers and influence, should 
rapidly acquire a national reputation, and become 
one of the acknowledged leaders of the great 
party to which he was attached. Mr. Clayton 
was reélected to the Senate on the expiration of 
his first term in 1835; but becoming weary of the 
excitement of political life, he resigned his place 
in December, 1836. The confidence of the Ex- 





ecutive bestowed upon him in January, 1837, 
with the general approbation ofthe bar and the 
ple of Delaware, the office of Chief Justice of 
the State, which he also resigned in August, 1839, 
having in that, as in all the public situations | 
which he filled, demonstrated his high capacity | 
for the performance of its duties. 
He remained in private life during the ensuing | 
six yearg, but was again elected to the Senate in | 
March, 1845; and on the accession of General 
Taylor to the Presidency in 1849, the office of 
Secretary of State was tendered to him, as the 
consequence of his national reputation, and ac- 
cepted. The death of President Taylor in July, 
1850, again placed him in private life. 
_ During the period which he held the position 
of Secretary of State he negotiated in April, 
1850, the treaty with Great Britain commonly 
called the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. That treaty 
‘was ratified by more than three fourths of the 
Senate; and I may be permitted to say that, had 
it been carried out according to the plain and 
obvious import of its language, would have ef- 
fected all which this country should desire in 





| 


| 





| 
| 


| of virtues. 


able, and successful in his forensic pursuits. It | 
is sufficient that he was so successful in a pro- | 


fession in which merit alone can command 


| success. 


To his great mental qualities he added a host 


a kind and generous friend. Of exceeding liber- 
ality, his purse was open to those he loved and 
esteemed with an almost careless confidence. 
Little conversant with, and somewhat heedless 
of, the mere conventionalities of society, there 
was a charm in the cordiality of his manner 
which endeared him to his friends, and attracted 
and fascinated even his ordinary acquaintances. 
But, Mr. President, successful as was my friend 


in all his pursuits, there were shadows cast upon | 


the pathway of his life, and he had more than an 
equal share of the sorrows and disappointments 
inevitable to the lot of man. He achieved fame, 
and acquired fortune, and his checks in the pur- 
suit of either were but few and transient. This 
is the bright side of the picture. The reverse 
presents the afilictions to which, in the dispensa- 
tions of an all-wise Providence, he was subjected 
in his domestic relations. 

In September, 1822, he married the daughter 
of Dr. tale Fisher, of Delaware, an accom- 
plished Jady, and the object of his first affections. 
After Mttle more than two years of domestic 
happiness; she died in February, 1825, leaving 
him two sons, and to him her loss was a life-long 
sorrow. He cherished her memory with an 
almost romantic devotion, and though unusually 
demonstrative as to his ordinary emotions and 
feelings, with his deeper affections it was other- 
wise. His was a grief which spoke not; and 
even the observant eye of friendship could only 
see, from momentary glimpses, how immedicable 
was the wound which had been inflicted. Of the 
two children which she left him, the youngest, 
wh® was of t promise both intellectually and 
morally, died in January, 1849, in his twenty- 
fourth year, and the other-two years afaamnnde. 


For Oh! he stoud beside me, like my youth, 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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chil 

there was a desolation of the heart which, tho i 

it vainly courted relief in the excitement of ea: 

lic life, could scarcely be realized by those who 

have not suffered under the pressure of a sinrilar 

| sorrow. Perhaps it is best pictured in the mel. 
uncholy reflectiens of Wallenstein: 


I shall grieve down this blow ; of that I’m conscious: 
What does not man grieve down? , 

From the highes' 
As from the vilest thing of every day, . 
He learns to wean himself; for the strong hours 
Conquer him. Yet I feel what I have lost 
In him. The bloom is vanished from my life. 














Transformed for me the real to a dream, 
Clothing the palpable and the familiar 

With golden exhalations of the dawn. 
Whatever fortunes wait my future toils, 
The beautiful is vanish’d—and returns not.” 


Such, Mr. President, was my colleague's 
career, and such his sorrows. He stood isolated 

| in the world; for though there remained affec. 
| tionate relatives and kind fyjends, they could not 
| satisfy the longing of the Reart for those nearer 
and dearer who had passed away. I cannot 


and the indisposition to physical exertion which 
|| it naturally produced, undermined a very vigor- 


} ous constitution, and foreshortened his life, at an 
| 


age when ripened experience and undecayed 
mental powers would have rendered his services 
most valuable to his country. 

Among the graves of the last century, Mr. 
President, in an old church-yard at New Castle, 


Affectionate as a son, devoted asa | 
| husband, almost too indulgent as a father, he was | 


| there is an epitaph upon the tomb-stone of a Mr 
|, Curtis, who died in 1753, after having filled many 
\| _— offices in the then colony of the ‘ Three 
| Lower Counties upon Delaware,”’ attributed (I 
|| believe correctly) to the pen of Benjamin Frank- 
| lin. It might, with a change of name, be most 
appropriately inscribed upon the tomb of my 
_ lamented friend: 


*¢ If to be prudent in council, 
Upright in judgment, 
Faithful in teust, 
Give value to the public man ; 
If to be sincere in friendship, 
Affectionate to relations, 
And kind to all around him, 
Make the private man amiable, 
Thy death, O Clayton, 
As a general loss, 
Long shall be jamented.”’ 


I will but further add, as the last and crowning 
act of my colleague’s life, that he died in the faith 
and with the hopes of a Christian. 


Mr. President, I offer the following resolutions: 


Resolved unanimously, That the members of the Senate, 
from a sincere desire of showing every mark of respect due 
to the memory of the Hon. Joun M. CLayTon,ate a Sen- 
fr from the State of Delaware, will go into mourning by 
wearing crape on the left arm for thirty days. 

Resolved unanimously, That, as an additional mark of 
respect for the memory of the Hon. Joun M. CLayron, the 
Senate do now adjourn. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. Mr. President, I rise 
for the purpose of seconding the motion that has 
been made for the adoption of the resolutions just 
offered. 

I would not willingly disturb, by a single word, 
the sad and solemn silence which has been im- 
pressed upon the Senate by the announcement 
that has just been made of the death of Mr. 
Cxiayton; but I feel that it is due to this occa- 
sion, and to our long and cherished friendship, 
that I should offer to the memory of my depurted 
friend the humble tribute of my respect and 
affection. 

He is so freshly remembered here, that I can 
hardly realize to myself that we are to see him 
in this Chamber no more—that Iam no more to 
see him take his seat by my side, where he was 
so long accustomed to sit—no more to receive 
that cheerful, happy, cordial salutation with 
which he greeted us every morning as we met 10 
this Chamber. 

But, Mr. President, I must restrain these recol- 
lections, and the feelings to which they give rise. 

I will not attempt any delineation of the char- 
acter of Mr. CLayron, or any enumeration of his 
public services. These belong to history. But 
we who were his associates, who saw, and knew, 
and heard him, can bear witness that he was 4 
great man, and a great statesman, of unsullied and 
unquestioned patriotism and integrity, and that 
in the Senate and in the Cabinet he rendered 
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t services to his country. If history be just 
to him, she will gather up all theod- materials, 
and out of them she will mold for him such a 
crown as she awards to great and virtuous states- 
men who served their country faithfully and well. 

The death of Mr. Crayton is, indeed, a public 
loss—a national misfortune; and to his native 
State, which he so long and honorably repre- 
sented in this body, a bereavement at which she 
may well mourn, as the mother mourneth over a 
favorite son. He loved and served her with all 
his might and all his heart, and acquired for his 
noble little Delaware fresh titles to respect and 
distinction in the Union. She can no longer 
command his services; but the memory of him 
will remain to her as a rich treasure; and his 
name, bright with recorded honors, will ascend 
to take its place with the names of her Bayards, 
her Rodneys, and her other illustrious dead, and 
with them, like so many stars, will shine upon 
her with all their benign influence. 

It must be pleasing to us all to learn from the 
honorable Senator from Delaware, | Mr. Bayarp, 
that Mr. Crayton died a Christian. So he shoul 
have died. 
proper dignity. Full of this world’s honor, he 
died full of the more precious hopes that lie be- 
yond the grave. Of him who so dies we may well 
exclaim: ‘* O death! where is thy sting? O grave! 
where is thy victory ?”’ 


Mr. CASS. Mr. President, once more are our 
duties to the living suspended by the last sad 
tribute of regard to the memory of the dead. 
Another of our associates has passed from this 
scene of his labors to that dread responsibility 
which equally awaits the representative and the 
constituent, the ruler and the ruled. All human 
distinctions are leveled before the Destroyer, and 
in the narrow house to which we are hastening 
the mighty and the lowly lie side by side to- 
gether. There our departed friend has preceded 
us. When we separated, but a few days since, 
he was a bright and shining light among his coun- 
trymen. Returning to resume our functions, we 
find that light extinguished in the darkness of the 
tomb. Well may we exclaim, in the impressive 
language of the Psalmist, ‘* Man’s days are as a 
shadow that passeth awey.”’ 


His character and services have been portrayed | 


with great power and fidelity by the Senators 
who have preceded me; one of them, his re- 
spected colleague, and the other his personal and 
political friend, and both of them entitled by long 
acquaintance to speak as they have spoken of 
him, and their words of eloquence have found a 
responsive feeling in the hearts of their auditors. 

I cannot lay claim to the same relations, but 
I knew him during many years, and his high 
qualities havé left their impress upon my mint; 
and I rise to add my feeble testimonial of regret 
that he has been taken from among us. 

The deceased Senator from Delaware was long 
identified with the political history of the coun- 
try. Sent here by the confidence of his native 
State thirty years ago, he brought with him emi- 


nent qualifications for the position, and which led | 


to the high distinction he acquired. 'To avigorous 


and powerful intellect, improved by early train- |, 
ing, he added varied and extensive acquirements | 


—the fruit of ripe study and acute observation. 
And he possessed a profound knowledge—rare 
indeed—of the principles of our Constitution, and 
of those great questions connected with our pecu- 
liar political institutions which so often present 
themselves for solution, and sometimes under 
circumstances of perijous agitation. He was a 
prompt - ~ able debater, as we all know; and 
ait subject upon which he did not leave 
thorough investigation. In whatever 
ae was placed he met the public expect- 
ation by the ability he displayed, and by his devo- 
tion to the honor and inter@st of his country. 

In looking back upon our communication with 
this lamented statesman, every member of the 
body will bear testimony to the kindness of his 
feelings, and to the comity and courtesy which 
marked his social intercourse. He was a happy 
example of that union of decision of opinion 
and firmness of purpose in public life with the 
amenity of disposition which constitutes one of 
the great charms of private life—a union the more 
commendable, as it is rarely found in the exciting 
cenes of political controversy. His was a most 
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Such a death gives to. humanity its |) 
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| genial nature, and we cannot recall him without 
recalling this trait of his character. 
It is a source of consolation to all his friends 
that when the last change came it found him pre- 


| pared to meet it. He entered the dark valley of | 


| the shadow of death with a firm conviction of the 
| truth of the mission of Jesus Christ, and with an 
| unshaken reliance upon the mercy of the Savior. 
He added another to the long list of eminent men 
who have examined the evidences of revealed 


religion, and who have found it the will and the | 
| word of God; and he died in the triumphant hope | 


| of a blessed immortality which the Gospel holds 
| out to every true and humble beiiever. 


| 

| Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, I consult 
| rather my feelings than my judgment in rising to 
address the Senate on this melancholy and affect- 
ing occasion. While it seems to me that I have 
| few nearer friends remaining to me than Joun M. 
Crayton was, I remember, nevertheless, that he 
was by a long distance my senior in the Federal 
councils, and that, although we were many years 
members of one political party, yet we differed 
so often and so widely that we could scarcely be 
called fellow-actors seeking common political 
objects and maintaining common oalitien! princi- 
ples. But it has been truly said of him that he 
was a man of most genial nature. The kindness 


to show to me so long, removed all the constraints 
which circumstances created, and I never failed 
to seek his counsel when it was needed, and his 
codperation when I felt that I had a right to 
claim it. 

Mr. President, I think no one is surprised 
by this painful announcement. His health and 


frequent visitations of disease during. the last 
regular session of Congress, that when I parted 
with him in September last 1 was oppressed with 
the conviction that I should meet him no more on 
| earth, 
| tion he then expressed to me will remain with me 
until I shall meet him as I trust in a better and 


| mpi world. 


tated discourse. Perhaps if I shall let my heart 
pour forth its own feelings I may render to the 
illustrious dead a tribute not Jess just than that 


| to the records of our country, and brought into 
one group the achievements of his life. 

This | must say, that Joun M. Crayton 
| seemed to me peculiarly fortunate in achieving 
| just what he proposed to himself to achieve, and 
|in attaining fully all that he desired. His re- 


| spected and distinguished colleague has given | 
| testimony which was germane, though hardly so | 


'necessary as he thought, to the fact that Mr. 
|CrLayYTON was eminent in his profession as a 
| lawyer and an advocate. He began life with the 


|| purpose of attaining that professional eminence. 


| We who are here his survivors knew him in 
other spheres. His ambition led him at different 
periods into two different departments of public 
service—the one that of a Senator, the other that 
of a Minister or diplomatist. 

Fame is attained in the Senate by pursuing 
either one of two quite divergent courses, namely 
either by the practice of delivering the prepared, 
elaborate, aad 
done only unfrequently, and always on trans- 
cendent occasions, or by skill, power, and digni- 
ty in the daily and desultory debates, on all ques- 
tions of public interest, as they happen to arise. 

I happen to know, or to have good reason to 
| think, that Mr. Ciaytron’s ambition preferred 
| this last-mentioned line of senatorial effort. He 
kindly became my counselor when I entered 
this Chamber as a representative of my State; 
and his well-remembered advice was couched 
nearly in these words: ‘* Do not seek great occa- 
| sions on which to make great speeches—one ina 
| session of Congress—but perform your duty to 
| your constituents and your country by debating 

all important subjects of administration as they 
_occur.’’ Senators all around me will remember 
_ how constantly and indefatigably he himself pur- 
sued the line which he had thus marked out for 
me. . 

Those who shail now read, as I am suré pos- 
terity will mad, the recorded debates of the Senate 


| 
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which he showed to me so early, and continued: | 


strength were obviously so much impaired by | 


The remembrance of kindness and affec- | 


r. President, I have fallen into these funereal | 
ceremonies without any prepared or even medi- | 


exhausting oration, which can be | 


| which I could have prepared had I applied myself || 
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| for the period embraced within the last twenty- 
| five years, will find that, although surrounded b 
mighty men in argument and speech, Joan M. 
CLAYTON Was one among the few effective states- 
men who determined or influenced the administra- 
tion of the Government of this great country. 
His other department of public service was 
‘diplomacy. Never have I seen a man more ad- 
mirably qualified by astuteness, comprehensive- 
ness, and vigor, for that arduous and responsible 
branch of public life. He excelled not merely 
by reason of these qualifications, but also, and 


| eminently so, by reason of his frankness of 


character and conduct. He was frank, open, 
direct, and manly. He showed his purposes in 
outspoken and directcommunications. Perhaps 
we owe to him as much as to any other of our 
many able diplomatists, the achievement of the 
United States in instructing the nations of Europe 
| that diplomacy is best conducted when it leads 
through open, fair, and direct courses. 
Mr. Ciayrton was, as has been truly claimed 
| for him, a patriot—a lover of all the parts and of 
the whole of our common country. The pecu- 
liar location and character of the State which he 
represented—lying midway between the North 
and the South—probably had the effect to confirm 
his natural tendency of temper, and render hirh 
| conservative, careful, cautious, and conciliatory. 
I respond to the claims made in his behalf by 
his colleague, and by his venerable friend and 
/compatriot, the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 
CritTenvey,| in this respect, when I say that I 
| regarded his presence in these Halls as a link of 
union between the generation which has passed 
away and that generation on which the respons- 
ibilities of national conduct have devolved, and 
his influence necessary for the happy solution of 
those great questions involving cherished interests 
of the North and of the South which press upon 
us with so great urgency. Such was the char- 
acter he maintained here as a Senator and a legiv- 
lator—an umpire between conflicting interests, a 
| moderator between contending parties. How nat- 
ural, then, that he should be eminently national— 
eminently comprehensive in his action az a Min- 
| ister and a diplomatist. 
A very distinguished French savant (Mons. 
Ampéere) begins his journal as a traveler with 
| an account of his visit atthe World’s Fair, heid, 
| ft think in 1852, in London; and he pronounces 
that great exhibition of the industry of so many 


nations as the first universal fact in the history of 
the human race. He egregiously erred. That 


| great event was neither the most important, nor 
| was it the first of the universal facts which have’ 
| transpired in our own day. The first universal 
fact—a fact indicating an ultimate union of the 
nations—was the Clayton and Bulwer treaty— 
that treaty which provided for the opening of 
passages of communication and connection across 
the Central American isthmus to the growing 
civilization of the western and modern, and the 
declining civilization of the eastern and ancient 
world. It was the felicitous good fortune of 
Joun M. Crayron, not more than his genius and 
ability, that enabled him to link his own fame 
with that great and stupendous transaction, and 
so to win for himself the eternal gratitude of 
future generations, not only in his own country, 
but throughout the great divisions of the earth. 
Whatever difficulties have hitherto attended the 
| execution of that great treaty—whatever future 

difficulties may attend it, the treaty itself is the 
| bow of promise of peace, harmony, and concord 

to all nations, as it is an imperishable monument 
| to the fame of him whose worth we celebvate, 
| and whose loss we deplore. 

The resolutions were agreed to; and the Senate 

| adjourned. 


| 
| 
| 
| HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
| 





Wepnespay, December 3, 1856. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE. 
The SPEAKER stated the first question to be 


on the motion of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 

vania, [Mr. Grow,] to lay on the table the mo- 

tion to reconsider the vote whereby the House 

refused to have the oath of office administered to 
} the Delegate elect from Kansas, Mr. Whitfield. 
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Mr. BARKSDALE. 1 move that there be a | 


call of the House; and on that motion | call for 
the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and it was decided in | 


the negative—yeas 84, nays 110; as follows: 


YEAS—Mesers. Akers, Allen, Barksdale, Bell, Hendley 


8. Bennett, Bowie, Boyce, Branch, Brooks, Broom, Bur- 


nett, Cadwalader, John P. Campbell, Carlile, Clingman, | 
Howell Cobb, Williamson R. W. Cobb, Cox, Crawford, | 


Cullen, Dowdell, Edmundson, Etheridge, Evans, Faulk- 
ner, Florence, Thomas J. D. Fuller, Goode, Greenwood, 
Auguetus Hall, J. Morrison Harris, Sampson W. Harris, 
Thomas L. Harris, Herbert, Hoffinan, Houston, Jewett, 
George W. Jones, J. 
Lake, Letcher, Lumpkin, Samuel 8. Marshall, Maxwell, 
MeMullin, McQueen, Smith Miller, Morrison, Orr, Packer, 


Peck, Phelps, Porter, Puryear, Quitman, Ready, Ricaud, | 


Rivers, Ruflin, Sandidge, Savage, Shorter, Samuel A. 
Smith, William Smith, William R. Smith, Sneed, Stephens, 
Stewart, Taylor, Trippe, Tyson, Underwood, Vail, Walker, 
Warner, Watkins, Wells, Wheeler, Williams, Winslow, 
John V. Wright, and Zollicoffer—s4, 

NAYS— Messrs. Albright, Allison, Ball, Henry Bennett, 
Benson, Biliinghurst, Bingham, Bishop, Bliss, Bradshaw, 
Brenton, Buffinton, Burlingame, James H. Campbell, 
Lewis D. Campbell, Chaffee, Ezra Clark, Clawson, Colfax, 
Comins, Covode, Cragin, Cumback, ‘Timothy Davis, Day, 
Dean, De Witt, Dick, Dodd, Durfee, Edie, Edwards, 
Emrie, Flagler, Henry M. Fuller, Galloway, Giddings, 
Gilbert, Grow, Robert B. Hall, Harlan, Haven, Hickman, 
Hodges, Holloway, Thomas R. Horton, 
Horton, Howard, Hughston, Kelsey, King, Knapp, Knight, 
Knox, Kunkel, Leiter, Mace, Matteson, McCarty, Killian 


Miller, Milison, Moore, Morgan, Morrill, Mott, Murray, | 


Nichols, Norton, Andrew Oliver, Parker, Pearce, Pelton, 
Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Pike, Pringle, Purviance, Ritchie, 


Robbins, Robison, Sabin, Sage, Sapp, Scott, Sherman, | 


Simmons, Spinner, Stanton, Stranahan, Swope, Tappan, 


Thormgton, Thurston, Todd, Trafton, Valk, Wade, Wake- | 


man, Wailbridge, Waldron, Cadwalader ©. Washburne, 
Eliinu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Watson, Welch, 
Whitney, Wood, Woodrutl, and Woodworth—110. 


So the House refused to order a call. 
MISCELLANEOUS PROPOSITIONS. 
The question recurred on Mr. Grow’s motion 
to lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 
Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. Will it be in 
order to move that the rules of the House be 
suspended, and that the House resolve itself into 


the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union? 


annual message of the President of the United 


States, sent in at the beginning of first session, | 


and which has not yet been referred. 


The SPEAKER. 


suspend the rules. 
Mr. COBB, of Georgia. I .desire to suggest 


the question of drawing for seats. If gentlemen 


will bear with me a single moment, they will find | 
that the suggestion is made by me in good faith, || 


for the purpose of disposing of that matter. I 
am perfectly willing, for my own part, not to 
have seats drawn at all 

A Memper. I[ am not. 

Mr. COBB, of Georgia. Yes; but it will be 
done, and therefore the sooner it is done the 
better. In all probability a message will soon be 
received here which will require the House to 
adjourn early. Itis for that reason—because we 





cannot have an extended session to-day—that I | 
desire to have this matter of drawing for seats | 
1 would not propose it if it were to | 


disposed of. 
interfere with the business of the House; but I 
do so in view of the fact that the session of the 
House will be short to-day.. I therefore ask the 
unanimous consent of the House that we may 
proceed and draw for seats. 

Mr. SAGE. I object. 

Mr. STANTON. I have simply to say, that 
Ll hope that suggestion will be acquiesced in, for 
the reason—as | understand—that business*will 


be, at all events, finished early to-day. The day | 


will be lost. I hope, therefore, that the House 


will unanimously consent to take up the resolu- | 


tuon to draw for seats. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I would say, Mr. Speaker, 
to the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Campsett,] 
that in my judgment it is proper, before we go into 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, to refer to that committee the message of 
the President which is now on our table. ot it 


be referred to the committee, and then we can | 


distribute that, while we are in committee, within 
the same time that we can distribute the old one. 
Indeed, I do not see any use in our distributing 





Glancy Jones, Kennett, Kidwell, | 


Valentine B. | 


een 


| Branch, Brenton, Brooks, Broom, Buffinton, 
| Burnett, James H. Campbell, Lewis D. Campbell, Carlile, || 
| Caruthers, Caskie, Chatfee, Bayard Clarke, Ezra Clark, | 


If it be, 1 desire to make a motion to | 
that effect, in order that we may dispose of the | 


The question of reconsid- | 
eration relates to the privileges of,a member of | 
the House, and cannot be cut off by a motion to || 
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the message of the President sent in at the first 
session of this Congress. 
the table now, and if the House have no desire to 


| call it up for distribution, it need notdo so. I ask 


for the reading of the President’s last message, 


and its reference to the Committee of the Whole 


on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GROW. I object. I wish it understood 
that I will object to everything out of order. 

Mr. PHELPS. If the gentleman desires to 
proceed in the regular order of business, I will 
endeavor to submit a motion in order—that is, 
that when the House adjourns to-day, it adjourn 
to meet on Friday; an 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STANTON. I understand that the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Sace] is willing to 
withdraw his objection to the proposition relaung 
to the drawing for seats. 

Mr. PHELPS. If that be so I will withdraw 
my motion. 

Mr. MORGAN. I renew the objection. 

The question was taken on Mr. PuHetps’s 
motion; and it was decided in the negative—yeas 
43, nays 167; as follows: 


YEAS — Messrs. Aiken, Akers, Bell, Bowie, Boyce, | 


Cadwalader, Howell Cobb, Henry Winter Davis, Denver, 


Evans, Florence, Foster, Henry M. Fuller, Thomas J. D. || 
Fuller, Augustus Hall, Herbert, Hickman, Keitt, Kelly, | 
Orr, | 


Lake, Lindley, Maxwell, McMullifi, McQueen, 
Packer, Phelps, Porter, Quitman, Robison, Ruffin, San- 
didge, Savage, Shorter, Samuel A. Smith, Stephens, 
Stewart, Taylor, Vail, Walker, Warner, Wheeler, and 
Winslow—43. 

NAYS—Messrs. Albright, Allen, Allison, Ball, Barbour, 
Barclay, Barksdale, Henry Bennett, Hendley 8. Bennett, 
Benson, Billinghurst, Bingham, Bliss, Bocock, Bradshaw, 


urlingame, 


Clawson, Clingman, Williamson R. W. Cobb, Colfax, 


| Comins, Covode, Cox, Cragin, Crawford, Cullen, Cum- | 
back, Timothy Davis, Day, Dean, De Witt, Dick, Dodd, || 


Dowdell, Durfee, Edie, Edmundson, Edwards, Emrie, Eng- 
lish, Etheridge, Faulkner, Flagler, Galloway, Garnett, Gid- 
dings, Gilbert, Goode, Granger, Greenwood, Grow, Robert 
B. Hall, Harlan, J. Morrison Harris, Sampson W. Harris, 
Thomas L. Harris, Harrison, Haven, Hodges, Hoffman, 
Holloway, Thomas R. Horton, Valentine B. Horton, Hous- 
ton, Howard, Hughston, George W. Jones, J. Glancy 
Jones, Kelsey, Kennett, King, Knapp, Knight, Knowlton, 
Knox, Kunkel, Leiter, Letcher, Lumpkin, Mace, Alex- 
ander K. Marshall, Humphrey Marshall, Samuel 8. Mar- 
shall, Matteson, McCarty, Killian Miller, Smith Miller, 
Millson, Morgan, Morrill, Morrison, Mott, Murray, Nichols, 
Norton, Andrew Oliver, Paine, Parker, Pearce, Peck, 
Pelton, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Pike, Pringle, Purviance, 


Puryear, Ready, Ricaud, Ritchie, Rivers, Robbins, Roberts, | 
Sabin, Sage, Sapp, Scott, Sherman, Simmons, William | 
Smith, William R. Smith, Sneed, Spinner, Stanton, Stran- | 
|| ahan, Swope, Tappan, Thorington, Thurston, Todd, Traf- | 
ouse >» proeprie ) ; s gr y Of || ’ 

to the House th propriety of disposing — of || bridge. Waldron, Cadwalader C. Washburne, Ellihu B. 
Washburne, Israel Washburn, Watkins, Watson, Welch,. 

| Wells, Whitney, Williams, Wood, Woodruff, Woodworth, 


ton, Trippe, Underwood, Valk, Wade, Wakeman, Wal- 


John V. Wright, and Zollicoffer—167. 
So the House refused to adjourn till Friday. 
Mr. PHELPS. We shall probably receive a 


message from the Senate soon, and I do not desire | 
to interfere with it by any motion, if it can be || 


avoided by our taking a short recess. If general 
consent be not given, however, to introduce such 


| a motion, I shall be under the necessity of sub- 
mitting a motion that there bea call of the House. 


I move that we take a recess for fifteen minutes. 
Objection was made by several members. 
Mr. KEITT. I move that the House do now 


| adjourn; and upon the motion I call for tellers. 


Mr. PRINGLE. I demand the yeas and nays. 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 66, nays 126; as follows: 


YEAS — Messrs. Aiken, Akers, Allen, Bocock, Bowie, 
Boyce, Branch, Brooks, Burnett, Cadwalader, John P. 
Campbell, Caskie, Clingman, Howell Cobb; Williamson 
R. W. Cobb, Cox, Cullen, Denver, Dowdell, Edmundson, 
Stheridge, Evans, Faulkner, Florence, Foster, Thomas J. 
D. Fuller, Garnett, Augustus Hall, J. Morrison Harris, 
Sampson W. Harris, Herbert, Hickman, Hoffman, Keitt, 
Letcher, Lindley, Lumpkin, Alexander K. Marshall, Max- 
well, McMullin, McQueen, Orr, Packer, Paine, Phelps, 
Porter, Quitman, Ruffin, Sandidge, Savage, Shorter, Sam- 
uel A. Smith, William R. Smith, Sneed, Stephens, Taylor, 
Underwood, Vail, Walker, Warner, Watkins, Wells, 
Wheeler, Williams, Winslow, and Zollicoffer —66. 

NAYS — Messrs. Albright, Allison, Barbour, Barksdale, 
Bell, Henry Bennett, Hendley 8. Bennett, Benson, Bil- 
linghurst, Bingham, Bishop, Bliss, Bradshaw, Brenton, 
Buffinton; Burlingame, James H. Campbell Lewis D. 
Campbell, Carlile, Chaffee, Bayard Clarke, Ezra Clark, 
Colfax, Comins, Covode, Crawford, Cumback, Timothy 
Davis, Day, Dean, De Witt, Dodd, Durfee, Edwards, 
Emrie, Engitsh, Flagler, Henry M. Fuller, Galloway, Gid- 
dings, Gilbert, Goode, Granger,Greenwood, Grow, Robert B. 
Hall, Harlan, Thomas L. Harris, Harrison, Haven, Hodges, 





But the message is on | 


;; ance, Purvear, Ready, Ricaud, Ritchie, 
Robison, Sabin, Sage, Sapp, Scott, Sherman, Simmon:’ 


|| Watson, Welch, Wood, Woodruff, Woodworth, and Jobs 


on that I call the yeas | 
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eatin ee 
Holloway, Thomas R. Horton, Howard, Hughston Geom 
W. Jones, J. Glancy Jones, Kelsey, Kennett, Kidweir, 





King, Knapp, Knight, Knowlton, Knox, Kunkel, Leiter 
| Humpbrey Marshall, Samuel 8. Marshall, Matteson, Yq 
Carty, Killian Miller, Smith Miller, Millson, Morgan, Mor. 

| rill, Morrison, Mott, Murray, Norton, Andrew Olive; 
| Parker, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Pike, Pringle, Pury’ 
Robbins, Roberts 


William Smith, Spinner, Stanton, Stewart, Stranahay’ 
Tappan, Thurston, ‘Todd, Trafton, Trippe, Tyson, Vaik 
| Wade, Wakeman, Walbridge, Waldron, Cadwalader ¢”’ 
| Washburne, Ellihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, 


j 
j 
j 
| 


ny 
| V. Wright—126. 

| So the House refused to adjourn. 

' 

| 


DEATH OF HON. JOHN M. CLAYTON. 


| A message was received from the Senate, by 
|, Aspury Dickrs, their Secretary, announcing to 
|| the House information of the death of the Hon, 
Joun M. Crayton, late Senator from Delaware, 





| ° 
| and the proceedings of the Senate thereon. 
|| The resolutions of the Senate were read. 


Mr. CULLEN. I rise, Mr. Speaker, for the 
|| purpose of performing, to m®,a most painful duty; 
|| It is to announce to this House, and to the nation, 
| the death of one of the most distinguished citi- 
|| zens of the State of Delaware. 

I need not portray to this House the character 
of the deceased. 1t was known to us all and to 
the nation. His reputation is spread throughout 
the length and breadth of this land, but I cannot 
let this occasion pass without making some re- 
| marks which may show to this House and the 
| country the light in which I would invite them 

to regard the career of our deceased Senator and 
| statesman. 
| He was a man of great research and great 
intellect, of profound learning and uncommon 
quickness. He has occupied a place in the history 
of this nation for a period of thirty years, as one 


| of the most distinguished citizens of thiscountry. 
He was born in the village of Dagsborough, in 
the county of Sussex, and State of Delaware, on 
the 24th day of July, 1796. He entered Yale 
College, and graduated in 1815, with the first 
honors of his class. Upon his return to the State 
of Delaware, he commenced the study of the law 
with his relative, the Hon. Thomas Clayton, a 
distinguished member of the bar of that State, 


|| and for many years a member of this House, and 


afterwards one of our Senators; he was a very 
distinguished jurist, and stood at the head of his 
profession. With him he studied one year, and 
then removed to the Litchfield Law School, then 
under the charge of two distinguished profess- 
ors, Judges Gold and Reevez. He there pursued 
his studies, with great diligence and industry, for 
| the period required by the rules of our courts, 
previous to his admission to the a of the supe- 
rfor courts of Delaware, to whidh he was ad- 
mitted in 1818, in the county of his birth. His 
splendid examination gave early promise of his 
future eminence and success. 
He soon became distinguished in that position. 
It has been my fortune to be engaged with him 
in the argument of many causes, both as his col- 
league and as his opponent, and I must say to 
this House, and to the nation, that never have I 
| witnessed the display of such quickness of ap- 
prehension, such memory, such a grasping intel- 
| leet, such learning, such zeal and ingenuity, as 
/were displayed by the deceased .on every occa- 
sion in which he found it necessary to exert his 
great mind in the progress of a cause, As a 
lawyer, he was profound and industriouw’, of un- 
tiring patience. He viewed his cases in every 
point of light in which they could be seen, and 
could see every point in them ata glance. But 
he was not satisfied with a glance. He investi- 
gated every position, and was prepared for every 
question which could arise in the case. I have 
seen gentlemen whose — minds, | thought, 
were equal to his; ut when le prepared him- 
self, never has there been known in the State of. 
Delaware a man who could be said to be his 
equal. It is confidently everywhere asserted, 
“that he never saw his equal, especially as an ad- 
| vocate before a jury. 
As an advocate, a excelled any member of the | 


|| bar whose career has been witnessed by any 


| person now living. I have known him to be 


| successful in cases which any other lawyer would 
have despaired of; and so keen was his percepuon 
|, of the ludicrous, that if the case of his opponent 
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ae 
resented any features of which advantage could | engaged, won, and held the affections of all with 
- taken by turning them into ridicule, he was | whom he was associated and connected. Per- 
eyre to succeed. IT have known him to gain | haps there is no man, certainly none of his emi- 
causes certainly against law, and the evidence, | nence and distinction, who had fewer enemies. 
and the facts of the case, by his superior inge- . It is a remarkable fact that he never bore malice 
nuity, and bis deep knowledge of human nature. | towards any human being. In the many con- 
As a special pleader, he was not surpassed by | tests in which he was engaged, as must be ex- 
any gentleman at that profession. His talents as | pected, there was some ill-feeling and strife engen- 
a lawyer, even when he had been buta few years | dered. I have known those who have expressed 
at the bar in the practice of his profession, soon || ill-feelings towards him, and towards whom, per- 
heeame known throughout his native State; and || haps, he entertained no very kind feelings; but 
before he had been at the bar three years he was | whenever he was approached with kindness even 
sought after and engaged in every important | by an open jason: Gl better feelings instantly 
cause in the State. Every litigant was anxious || gained the ascendant, and in a moment he was 
to procure his services, thinking his aid sufficient fully reconciled. Every passionate feeling went 
to secure ceriain success. '| from him, and he received those who had been 
But he was not long to enjoy the quiet of his |, his enemies.with all the kindness of a friend, 
profession. He soon became the leader of the || void of every bitter feeling. His reconciliation 
Whig party in the State of Delaware. Though || was perfect and sincere. He fully pardoned and 
quite young, he was known to possess more ex- | forgave, and the past was wholly forgotten by 
tensive and commanding influence than any other || him. He was one of the warmest and kindest- 
centeman in that party, of which there were | hearted men that ever lived. Asa husband and 
many of great talent, learning, and distinction. || father he never was surpassed. Asa friend he 
In the year 1824 he was selected by Governor Polk |, was sincere, and was beloved by all with whom 
as the Secretary of State of the State of Delaware. || he was associated. I need not say to this House 
That was the first instance in which an office of || that he had the confidence of all with whom he 
so much importance and responsibility was ever || was associated and had connection, and never was 
conferred upon a man so young, and of so little || that confidence betrayed or misplaced. 
experience. He performed the duties of that |, The State of Delaware now mourns the death 
office, as well as of all others which he held, | of her most distinguished son, statesman, and 
with skill, integrity, and great ability, and left | patriot. - We mourn his death at this time more 
it with great popularity. I should state, that || particularly, because, from the principles which 
the first public employmtnt in which he was en- || he held, his life would have been most useful. 
saved was that of a mémber of the House of || He was a conservative man. He loved his 
\cpresentatives of the Legislature of Delaware, |) country, and the Constitution of the country. 
and soon after that of Auditor of Accounts—an | He loved the Union, and every part of it. There 
office which, | believe, is peculiar to the States of || was nothing like disunion in him. He held to 
Delaware and New York. When he entered | the Union to the last, and called upon his friends 
wpon the duties of the office of Auditor of Ac- | and relatives to stand by-it. 
counts everything was in confusion there, and || nected with any of the parties which engaged in 
though but a young man, he svon reduced the | the late presidential contest, yet he did not fail 


chaotic mass into ee system. He left upon | to make it known to all with whom he was con- | 


ihe records of Auditor the impress of his own 
great mind; and the business of that station has 
ever since been conducted upon his own great 
mode] and system, which it is believed can never 
ve improved. 

He was next elected to the Senate of the 
United States in A. D. 1829, when he was barely 
of the age which the Constitution requires for that 
station. He was reélected in January, 1835. 
He resigned that office before the expiration of 
his term,-and was appointed Chief Justice of 
the State of Delaware in 1837. That station, || 
like alf others which he filled, he adorned by his 
learning, by his great ability, and by his spotless 


| nected, that he stood by the principles which he 

had always advocated, and to call upon them to 
| remember their country and the Union as above 
‘all price. 

I feel, sir, that thisis a mournful occasion. A 
| man of great distinction, of known influence, and 
of the highest attainments in our country, has 
been swept from us suddenly and unexpectedly. 
The State of Delaware mourns the loss of her 
most distinguished son. 
the nation. Ever since he has been in the Sen- 
ate, even from his first session there, he has taken 
an active participation in ail important debates 
which have occurred in that body. His speeches 
integrity. No man, perhaps, ever left that office | and State papers will make a work of four or five 
with so high a reputation as a judge, as did the-|| volumes. 
Hon. Jonn M. Crayton; and I may be permitted || 
to say upon this occasion, that in the many 
causes Which he decided,.it is not in the recol- 
lection of any member of the bar that there was | 
ever a writ of error or an appeal taken from any 
decision which he made. He always gave such | 
authorities and reasons for the decisions which 
he made, so full and satisfactory, that no counsel 
ever advised his client to undergo or risk the 
chance of a reversal of the judgment given by 
the court of which he was the chief jusuce. He 
was afterwards elected by the people as a mem- 
ber of the convention to amend the constitution 
of the State of Delaware. In that convention he 
was the leading member which gave the amend- 


wisdom. His mind was powerful; his memory 
most extraordinary and retentive; his habits 
were exceedingly regular. It has often been 


| and member of Yale College, he never missed a 
|| Single recitation, never once absented himself 
from prayers, morning or evening; never, during 
the. whole four years, was once absent from 
church; and never, upon any occasion, violateda 
single rule or law of the college. His constitu- 
tion enabled him to endure almost any amount 
| of laborious investigation. I have known him 
ments of our constitution to the people of Dela- | to be engaged two, and even three, successive 
ware, thus leaving upon that constitution the || nights, without sleep, in the investigation of a 
marks and footprints of that high and mighty || single case. But that constitution, strong and 
intellect which he was known to possess and || powerful as it was, had at last to yield to the fell 
command. The judiciary system of Delaware, | destroyer. , Disease enfeebled and broke him 
pansen and produced by him, has ever since | down, and we now mourn his loss. 
been looked upon and held as a master-piece of I rejoice to say that hé died a Christian. From 
intellect, foresight, and wisdom, which has never || his youth he ever had the most profound respect 
been surpassed. 

He resigned the office of chief justice in 1839, 
and was again elected in 1845 to the United 
States Senate for the full term of six years. He 
resigned his office of Senator, and was appointed 


‘fully believed in the truth of Divine revelation 
before his death; he made an open profession of 
the religion of the Savior; was formally admitted 
into the Presbyterian church at Dover, where 
Secretary of State of the United States in 1849. | he died; and his whole deportment and conver- 
He was again elected Senator in 1853. || sation, from the time of his profession up to the 
The deceased died at Dover, the place of his | time of his death, showed the full sincerity of 
residence, November 9, 1856. It has fallen, Mr. || his profession—that he was a sincere Christian. 
Speaker, to the lotof but few men to hold and en- | He greatly rejoiced in the evidences of his accept- 
joy that deep-rooted and hearty popularity which || ance as an humble believer. ‘ He died the death 
our deceased friend possessed Fm his first ad- || of the righteous, and his latterend was like his.”’ 
mission to the ber to the day of his death. He || He died in the full assurance of faith and of hope 
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Though not con- | 


His death is a loss to \ 


They will be consulted by future | 
| statesmen as models of oratory, as models of | 


good sense, and as models of patriotism and of | 


| asserted, and never, to my knowledge, contra- | 
dicted, that,during the four years he wasastudent | 


{and reverence for the Christian religion. He | 


23 


I hold in my hands some resolutions which I 
propose to offer to the House for its adoption, 

The resolutions were read; and are as follows: 

Resolved, That this House deeply laments the recent death 
of the Hon. Joun M. Crayvvon, a Senator of the United 
States trom the State of Delaware; and that, as a testimo 
nial of respect for his memory, the members of the House 
will wear crape on the left arm for thirty days. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate a copy of the 
foregoing resolution to the family of the deceased. 


Resolved, (as a further mark of respect,) That the House 
do now adjourn. 


The resolutions were agreed to; and thereupon 
the House, at half past one o’clock, p. m., ad- 
journed till to-morrow, at twelve o’clock, m. 


IN SENATE. 
Trvurspay, December 4, 1856. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


Hon. Davin 8S. Ret, from the State of North 
Carolina, and Hon. Winiiam Wricar, from the 
State of New Jersey, attended. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the 
Senate a report of the Secretary of State, com- 
municating, in obedience to law, an abstract of 
the returns of the collectors of customs, showing 
the number of seamen registered in the several 
ports of entry in the United States, during the 
year ending September 30, 1856; which was read; 
and, on the motion of Mr. Hunrer, was ordered 
to lie on the table and be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a report of the 
Secretary of the Interior, communicating, in 
compliance with a resolution of the Senate of the 
30th of August last, information relative to the 

| amount that wall be required to pay the allowances 
yroposed to be made by the bill passed by the 
idan of Representatives, to provide for the 
settlement of the claims of the officers of the 
revolutionary army, and of the widows and 
orphan children of those who died in the service; 
which was read; and, on the motion of Mr. 
Srvart, was ordered to lie on the table and be 
|| printed, 

He also laid before the Senate a letter of the 
Treasurer of the United States, communicating 
copies of his accounts for the third and fourth 

| quarters of the year 1855, and the first and second 
quarters of the year 1856; which was read, and 
ordered to lie on the table. 


CREDENTIALS OF SENATORS. 

|| Mr. BAYARD presented the credentials ‘of’ 
| Hon. Josern P. Comecys, appointed by the Ex- 
_ ecutive of Delaware to fill, until the next meeting 
of- the Legislature, the vacancy occasioned by 
the death of Hon. John M. Clayton; which were 
read. The oath prescribed by law having been 
administered to Mr. Comeeys, he took his seat in 
| the Senate. 

Mr. COLLAMER presented the credentials 
of Hon. Sotomon Loot, elected a Senator by the 
Legislature of Vermont for the term of six years 
| from the 4th of March next; which were read, 
| and ordered to be filed. 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. JONES, of Iowa, presented a petition 
of settlers upon the Fort Atkinson reserve, in 
Iowa, praying that the right of preémption may 
be oes to all settlers upon the public lands 

| within that reserve; which was ordered to lie on 
|, the table. 

Mr. HUNTER presented the petition of the 
legal representatives of Charles Porterfield, de- 
ceased, for bounty land, commutation pay, and 

' the reimbursement of advances made by their 
ancestor for the public service in the revolution- 
| apy war; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CASS presented the petition of William 
L. S. Dearing, for the reimbursement of ex- 
penses incurred by him in raising and equipping 

/acompany of mounted Tennessee volunteers for 
| the Florida war, in 1837; which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN. 
| On motion of Mr. MASON, it was 


| Ordered, That Thomas L. L. Brent have leave to with- 
| draw his memorial and papers. 


1 On motion of Mr. FOSTER, it was 


\| Ordered, That R. L.. Baker have leave to withdraw hus 
| petition and papers. 
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ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


On motion of Mr. CLAY, it was 


Ordered, That when the Senate adjourn, it be to Mon- 
day next. 


NOTICE OF A BILL. 
Mr. CLAY gave notice of his intention to ask 


leave to introduce a bill supplementary to * An | 


act to graduate and reduce the price of the public 
lands to actual settlers and cultivators,’’ ap- 
proved August 4, 1854. 


7 BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. JONES, of Iowa, asked, and by unan- 
Imous consent obtained, leave to bring in a bill 
(S. No. 467) for the relief of certain settlers in 
the State of lowa, and for other purposes; which 
was read, and passed to a second reading. 

THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
following order, submitted by Mr. Fitzpatrick 
on the 2d instant: 


Ordered, That the message and aecompanying documents 
be printed, and that filteen thousand additional copies be 
printed for the use of the Senate. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. When I introduced the 


resolution which has just been read [ did not 


suppose that it would give rise toany discussion. || 


| 
| 





i 


give us a truthful historical sketch of all the facts 
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men who differ from the sentiments avowed in a | 


| presidential message, may, with great propriety, | 
|| indulge in reflections upon it; but why should an | 
| 


allusion to a question which has absorbed the 
public mind for the last thirty years be regarded | 
as a departure from executive duty? Has not 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill been the theme for pub- 
lic discussion since its passage, not only in this 
body, but in every State of the Union; and was 
it not peculiarly appropriate for the President to 


connected with its recenteffects? Ido not design 
to say anything offensive to gentlemen on this 
occasion; but | must be permitted to remark, that 


| unless a truthful historical sketch be offensive, to 


them, I see nothing in this message to wound the | 


| feelings of the gentlemen of the Opposition. Par- | 


ticular portions of the message are seized upon 


A proposition simply to give the usual direction || 


to the Presidential message was one which I 


‘| cussion on that question? 


supposed would pass without any debate in this || 


body at least; | was therefore not a little sur- 
prised to perceive that occasion seized upon for 
the purpose of a discussion which [ think was 
out of place. It would have been much more 
appropriate to give the message the usual direc- 
tion. 

If one who was here at the last session, who in 
the mean time had happened to have been excluded 
froma knowledge of passing events, had come into 
the Senate Chamber on Tuesday last, he would 
have supposed we were engaged in a continuous 
ression, with the presidential election still pending. 
That event is passed, and I am ata loss to imagine 
what is to be made out of such a discussion at 
this remote period. I may presume, however, 
that matters of this kind are sprung upon the 
Senate for some particular effect bearing upon 
that event. 


|| Witson] saw nothing but dark clouds of dis- 
|, union in the South; but that gentleman has been 
|| so long accustomed to gaze on dark pictures, that 


seized upon for the purpose of assailing an officer | 
who has performed, as I believe, a constitutional | 


duty. 
the, debate arraigned the President for going be- 
ond his constitutional duty! 
as but conformed to the requirements of his 


One of the Senators who participated in | 


Sir, I think he | 


constitutional duty, under his official obligations. | 
‘The Constitution, from which the gentleman read, | 
requires the President to give to Congress inform. | 
ation of the state of the Republic; and at the close | 


of the last session, as every one present knows, | 


the great and absorbing question was one which 
arose out of the thrilling events occurring ina 
distant Territory. In examining their cause, the 
country was led necessarily to the consideration 
of the facts in regard to an alleged compromise 
which was adopted many years ago. Every one 


knows that the portion of the President’s mes- | 


sage, to which exception has been taken, is but 


a truthful account of historical events connected | 


with the Missouri compromise, from the hour of 
its adoption until the present day. I donotknow 
how a Senator could come to the conclusion that 
the President has usurped powers, or has departed 


from.the usual course in executing powers inci- | 
dent to the functions which he enjoys, by giving || 


this information to his countrymen and to both 
branches of Congress. 
failed, in his annual message, to speak to his 


|f am delighted to find that there are so many 





/ern people when inroads are attempted to be 


| Union to its center whenever they may under- | 
If the President had || 


| attempted to palm upon the Ameriéan people? 
countrymen and to Congress of the circumstances || They say they wish not.to interfere with slavery 
that were connected with the exciting and di®- || 


turbing questions that were involved in the elec- || 


tion of President which has just terminated, I ask || 


as an occasion for lugging in the slavery question | 
to disturb the harmony which should prevail in 
the Senate. The agitating question of slavery 
has been a fruitful theme heretofore. It has been 
discussed over and over again. AllI have to say 
to the gentlemen in the Opposition on that ques- 
tion is, that the South designs not to interfere 
with the institutions of the North, and they will 
not permit the North to interfere with their insti- | 
tutions. What, then, is to be gained at this time, 
and under these circumstances, by reviving a dis- 


In the debate which sprung upon Tuesday 
last,avowals were made of devotion to the Union. 


Union men in this body. One gentleman [Mr. 


perhaps he can see nothing but whatis black. I can | 


| say to him that I have lived in the South, and [have | 


seen no such clouds in that portion of the Union. 
Some gentlemen, with opinions peculiar to them- 
selves, may have avowed doctrines to which he 
alluded; but I deny that the sentiment of the 
South, when the requirements of the Constitu- 
tion are observed, oa we are permitted to pursue | 
our own course irrespective of any outside influ- | 
ences, is fordisunion. Upon the flags which we | 


|| have unfurled all the stars of the Confederacy 
I was pained to see the occasion || 


were displayed in brightness; but I have heard | 
of flags being raised in some quarters with only 
sixteen stars upon them. I do not hold the gen- 
tleman, nor do I hold the great body of the 
northern people, responsible for this by any 
means. He might charge disaffection and dis- 
loyalty to this Government on every individual 
of the South, with the same propriety that I 
could say such is the common sentiment of the 


North. I design to intimate no such thing. 
These Senators say they are in favor of the | 
Union. Lamglad to hear it. Nonecan be more | 


devoted to the Union than the people I repre- | 
sent, and all the people of the South, if let alone 
and permitted to pursue the even tenor of their | 
way. Gentlemen of the Opposition say they | 
would do nothing to dissolve ‘or disrupt the | 
Union. That may be true. What has the 
President said? Thata large body of patriotic 
panpie have been misled. Do not gentlemen | 

now that they have agitated a subject which 
thrills the heart of every patriot throughout this | 
Union, and which especially affects the south- 


made upon their institutions? They tell us they | 
are devoted to the Union! But do they not know | 
that they touch a chord which will*shake this | 


take to carry out the doctrines which they have | 





in the States!) Why, sir, with the exception of 
a few individuals who were alluded to in the 
argument the other day, there is not a man | 


riously of the President, in common with every || would not say that he does not intend to inter- 
ntleman on this floor, would not have regarded || fere with slavery in the States. That may be 


| 
you, if the Senators who have here spoken censo- || belonging to the Black Republican party who | 
| 


im as derelict in bis duty? Look at the scenes || true; but if agitation in ge to slaver 
which have been enacted in the Territory of Kan- || Territories is to be carrie 


sas—scenes which have caused the heart of every || the purpose of destroying the peace and quiet of | 


| 


patriot to pulsate in reference to the consequences 
growing out of them. 
I do not rise for the purpose of enlarging the 


discussion, but as I made the pending motion, | 


the Senate will excuse me for induiging in a few 
remarks. There are occasions on which genile- 


| whole of itto themselves, and say tous, “‘Although 


in the | 
on in these Halls for | 


the country, they know the ultimate design is to 
affect this Government and this Union. 

If we acquire territory, won by the common | 
treasure and the common blood of the North and | 
the South, and they undertake to appropriate the 





ou have sent your men to battle, and their bones 
oad bleached upon the same battle-fieid with 
ours, and you have paid money from your pock- 
ets in common with us, we will appropriate the 
whole of it to our benefit, and you shall not be 
permitted to participate in it,’’? I may ask, is that 
the even-handed justice which they desire to see 
administered at the hands of a common country? 

But, sir, I did not rise for the purpose of 
provoking discussion, or saying anything that 
may be offensive to any gentleman. The Presi- 
dent has been violently assailed for performing 
what I regard as a strictly constitutional duty, 
He has but given a truthful, able, and powerful 
argument, connected with the exciting topics that 
have convulsed this country for the last four 
months from one end of the Union to the other, 
Yes, sir, he has but told the truth. I had in- 
dulged the hope that the calm which was suc- 
ceeding the agitation that had pervaded the whole 
Union would be enjoyed by us in common with 
the country for a season at least. I say for one 
that the country is indebted to the President for 
the faithful and honest discharge of his duty; 
and when the angry passions shall have subsided 
which have been aroused by the exciting scenes 
through which we have just passed, posterity, 
the lovers of freedom, and the lovers of all free 
Government will do that distinguished personage 
the justice which is eminently due to him. 

I should not have uttered a word on this sub- 
ject, but for the fact that I had the honor to sub- 
mit this resolution to the consideration of the 
Senate. I was willing, for the purpose of avoid- 
ing discussion, to yield to the suggestion of my 
honorable friend from Mississippi, | Mr. ae 
After we had agreed upon terms which I truste 
would be acceptable to all, the honorable gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. Harr] deemed 
it his duty to touch-a subject which he said was 
outside of the matter that seemed to engage the 
attention of Senators. I have no complaint to 
make of that Senator for that. I do-say, how- 
ever, in common with the gentlemen who have 
yielded their thanks to the present distinguished 
Chief Magistrate, that I return him my humble 
thanks; and I believe every patriot will thank 
him for the able, the faithful, and the impartial 
manner in which he has discharged his duties. 
In this message he has complied with a consti- 
tutional obligation. It has been his fortune to 
live in perilous times. The oldest members of 
the Senate within the hearing of my voice will 
acknowledge that this Government has never 
passed through a more important and dangerous 
crisis than the one from which we have just 
emerged. 

A great majority of the American people have 
indorsed the doctrines of the distinguished gen- 
tleman who now occupies the chief executive 
office of the Government, and [ for one am dis- 
posed to abide by the edict of that majority. I 
certainly am not disposed to disturb it; and, 
therefore, as I remarked in the outset, I cannot 
see what is to be gained by opening a debate on 
a subject which the people have decided. 

For the purpose of disposing of this question, 
and sending this able and valuable document to 
the country, I am willing to adopt the suggestion 
of the Senator from Mississippi to print fifteen 
thousand copies of the message for the use of 
the Senate, and let the question in relation to 
printing extra numbers of the accompanying 
documents be referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

Mr. WADE, Mr. President, if the debate on 
the President’s message had been suffered to end 
where it was left on Tuesday last, I should not 
be disposed to interpose any remarks on the sub- 
ject; for I neve: appear in this body to agitate 
the question of slavery. I have never commenced 
it; but I never shrink from it when it is com- 
menced by others. Ihave no particular objec- 
tion to its discussion, because I think the agitation 
of the subject may throw some light upon it; and 
that light, in my judgment, will advance the side 
of the question which I advocate. Therefore, 
sir, I do not deprecate agitation. 

The Senator from Alabama wonders very much 
how it happens that this subject is agitated now, 
and how it eame into the Senate on the second 
day of its session. Why, sir, if he be right in 
supposing that this is a legitimate and constitu- 
tional question, properly submitted by the Presi- 
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dent to the Senate, it is equally constitutional 
and right for the Senate to take it up and con- 
cider it. ‘The President is responsible for com- 
mencing the discussion and agitation of the subject 
on this floor at the present time; for I believe 
nearly one half of his long message is occupied 
with it. Tcare very little what he may have said 
in regard to the question. , 
than if it had come from any other man in the 
community; and { would not have been disposed 
to say a single word upon the subject, for the 








reason that I do not think there is anything in- | 


yolved in the question which the people do not 


fully and properly understand without any expla- | 


nations here. It is, however, true that he has 
pronounced a libel upon a large majority of the 
yeople of the State which I in part represent. 
Fie impugns the motives of the one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand men in that State who Ifave 
cast their votes for another man than the candi- 


date of his party. Are they to be assailed from 
Is he to shield himself | 


the executive mansion? e tc Ah 
behind what he calls his constitutional privileges, 


to slander, traduce, and abuse a large majority | 


of the people of more than half of the States of 
this Union? And are the very men who are the 
objects of his slander here to sit silently under 
it? I was disposed to do so, and treat it with 
silent contempt; and I would have done so, if 
nobody but the President had spoken. 

Now, sir, what does he say? [ have not his 
message before me, because I did not e 
tate a speech on the subject, as I care but little 
about it. In substance, he assails all those who 
voted for Colonel Frémont in the last election, 
asserting that their course would lead to no other 
consequence than to the burning of cities, to civil 
war and commotion, to everything that is wrong 
in government. He, the President of the United 
States, who has deliberately put on foot schemes 
for the sacking of cities, the burning of towns, 
the murdering of inhabitants—he who upholds 
in office those who have notoriously done these 
things, comes here charging that such conse- 
quences are to follow the constitutional exercise 
of the right of suffrage by a great majority of the 
people of half of the States of this Union. The 


charge®omes with an ill grace from the President | 


of the United States, who has upheld and apolo- 


gized for, and now upholds, countenances, and | 


apologizes for, the outrages in Kansas which the 
Senator from Alabama so mich deplore’. He 
censures me for giving a constitutional vote for 
the candidate of my choice for the Presidency, 
and tells me that for me and those who agree 
with me to exercise the powers conferred on us 
by the Constitution in a constitutional way, by 
voting for a man constitutionally eligible to the 
office, can lead to no other consequence than civil 
war! TI say, again, he of all men should be the 
last to speak of any course tHat any gentleman 
may take, as leading to violence, or civil war, or 
the sacking and burning of towns. 

But, sir, I repeat that I care very little what 
the President has said on this subject. Itis said, 
however, that the position of the Republican 
party is not defined. It has been said that we 
are the advocates of disunion; that the great Re- 
ee party advocates the disruption of the 

nion of these States. All I can say upon that 
point is, that, although I eae ee to a great 
extent in the recent campaign, I heard no such 
language from any ‘apaabee of that party any- 
where, I have heard no one stand forth to assail 
the Union of these States. I have seen no man 
who was for intrenching or encroaching on the 
rights of the people of any State. That there is 


I care no more for it | 


a. 


| 
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principles have been written, and inseribed on the || this Union—if it really trenches on their rights— 


latform that we profess to advocate. Our plat- 
orm has been sent broadcast over the country, 
and placed in the hands of every man whom we 


if it endangers their istitutions to such an extent 


| that they cannot feel secure under it—if their 


could prevail upon to read it. There is certainly || 


no design avowed in the Republican platform to 
trench upon the rights of any section of this 
country. The President was not warranted in 
drawing such a deduction from any principle laid 
down by the authorities who had a right to speak 
for that party. He does not give us the sources | 
of the light that leads him to:scrutinize the hearts | 


| 
' 
i 
| 


i} a Union. 
‘| form of the 


‘| interests are violently assailed by means of thie 


Union, I am not one of those who expect that 
they will long ‘continue under it. 1 am not one 
of those who would ask them to continue in such 
It would be doing violence to the plat- 
arty towhich I belong. We have 
adopted the old Declaration of Independence as the 
basis of our political movements, which declares 
that any people, when their Government ceases 


of men, and say what they pretend, while they i to protect their rights, when it is so subverted 


intend really to do something else. He accuses | 
more than one million two hundred thousand | 
men, not less enlightened than any others in | 


this country, of harboring false and traitorous || 


pretenses, and of violating the fundamental prin- | 
ciples of the Government which they stand pledged | 
to support. He has no language of disapproba- | 
tion for those living in another section who | 
assemble themselves together for the purpose of 
taking sweet counsel as to how they shall dis- | 
rupt this Union. Governors may assemble and | 
deliberate, legislative bodies may entertain prop- | 


ositions to dissolve the Union, and the President || 


sees nothing in all this dangerous to the union 
of these States! 
altogether in fault; while he is the voluntary | 
advocate of a section to which he does not or | 


It is the other section that is | 


ought not to belong. 


The Senator from Alabama tells us that he 


knows of no portion of the southern people who | 
i peop 


intend to act disloyally to the Union, or entertain 
views favorable to its dissolution, or words to that 
effect, if I have understood him. If he had looked 
into the legislative proceedings of South Carolina 


| lately he would have found a string of resolu- 





tions, | believe gotten up with the avowed pur- 
ose of taking steps for the dissolution of this 

nion. If he had looked into the message of the 
Governor of that State he would have there 
found that the Governor does not believe that 
the Union can stand. He believes that there is 
a truce for about four 
Union must be dissolve 
that State ought immediately to take steps to 
prepare themselves for such an event. All these 
things were as well known to the President as 
anything can be known and comprehended by a 
mind like his. He has not one word of disap- 
probation for all this. He reserves that for the 
other side, and thinks everything is chargeable 
upon the Black Republicans, who selected a can- 
didate for their suffrages who was not in accord- 
ance with the will of that functionary. Some 
gentleman says the Union would have been dis- 


| solved if they had succeeded. Then, sir, we 


came very near dissolving the Union; for I do 
not hesitate to say, that if the issues had been 





fairly presented, and no means had been taken to 
misguide the northern mind, and skulk and mis- 
represent the real issue in the North, our candi- 
date would have prevailed. 


| Sir, if the Union is not better cemented than it 
' 


| 
| 


ty 





| stands upon a precarious basis. 


| 


has been, if such fears were well founded, it 
If for a vote of 
the people of the United States for a candidate 
constitutionally eligible for the office, this great 
Union of ours is to be dissolved, it is too feeble a 
thing to be of very much consequence how soon 
it is dissolved. Can we suppose that this Union 
of ours, which has stood so long, is really liable 
to a dissolution upon such a contingency? If it 
is, itis a basis upon which a nation should not 
rest its liberties. But, sir, it is not so. How- 
ever, since gentlemen believe. that the continuance 


& great controversy between the different States || of this Union depended upon the success of their 


of this Union cannot be denied. 


of either side of that great controversy. 


I do not stand || candidate, I wish now more strongly, and for 
here to upbraid any man for being the advocate || more reasons than I ever did before, that that little | 
I know || contingency had happened which would have | 


} 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


from the true purposes of government as to op- 
press them, have the right to recur to funda- 
mental principles, and if need be, to destroy the 
Government under which they live, and to erect on 
its ruins another more conducive to their welfare. 
I hold that they have this right. I will not blame 
any people for exercising it, whenever a think 
the contingency has come. I certainly shall be 
the advocate of that same docirine whenever I 
find that the principles of this Government have 
become so oppressive to the section to which I 
belong, that a ‘free people ought not longer to 
endure it. You will not then find me backward 
in being the advocate of disunion; but that con- 
tingency never having come, I have never yet 
opened my mouth in opposition to the Union. I 
have never entertained a thought disloyal to this 
Union. But-I say, for Heavén’s sake, act, not 
talk. Iam tired of this eternal din of ** dissolu- 
tion of the Union” which is brought up on all 
occasions, and thrust into our faces, as though we 
of the North had some peculiar reason for main- 
| taining the Union that the southern States had 
not. I hope the Union will continue forever. I 
believe it may continue forever. I see nothing 
at present which I think should dissoive it; but 
if other gentlemen see it, | say again that they 
have the same interest in maintaining this Union, 
| in my judgment, that we of the North have. If 
| they think they have not, be itso. You cahnot 


|| foreibly hold men in this Union; for the attempt 
oe after which the |, 
, and that the people of | 


to do so, it seems to me, would subvert the first 
principles of che Government under which we live. 

When we were told that, if our candidate had 
succeeded, the time would have come for the 








é ° ° ° ° } 
very well that it has risen among us independ- || carried the election the other way, so that such 
pretenses might be seen to be the mere figments | 


ently of the will or action of any man of any sec- 
tion, It is not under the control of any man of 
any section. [It has been precipitate 
country by a train of events with which human 
prudence had but very little to do, and over which 
even now, perhaps, in the 
final results, the agency of man directly inter- 
posed will have much less to do than gentlemen 
generally suppose. 

e are at issue. Géntlemen on the other side 
have said that the Republican position is not very 


well defined Sir, it has been written as your || at all. If they do not feel interested in upholding |! Union. 


° % 


j 
| 
} 


| 


| of a diseased imagination. his ult 
on this || not the men who threaten that we will march || that the institution of slavery, being recognized 





We of the North are | 


| to the capital at the head of armies, and take | n 
the archives of your Government, and rob the || an element of political power which must grow 


idance of it to its || Treasury. 
|| But southern gentlemen stand here, and in al- 


| most all their speeches speak of the dissolution 
| of the Union as an element of every argument, 
'as though it were a peculiar condescension on 
their part that they permitted the Union to stand 


| 


South to dissolve ‘the Union, we were not told 
why the great crisis would then havecome. Our 
candidate did not propose to administer the Gov- 
ernment upon wenn basis than that which 
was adopted by Washington and Jefferson, and 
4 all the great men who have occupied the pres- 
identia) chair; but, on the contrary, the party who 
were his advocates, and the candidate himself, 
proposed and proclaimed to the world that he 
would administer the Government upon the iden- 
tical principles of those great predecessors. Why, 
then, were we told that, however he would ad- 
minister it, without any regard to his adminis- 
tration at all, if he had been elected the Union 
i to have dissolved ? 
he Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mason]— 
and I am glad he spoke in that direct, straight- 
forward, manly way in which I always like to 
see all these controversies handled—stated the 
doctrines upon which this Union, in his judg- 
ment, could continue. If [ understand him, he 
placed the issue before us upon which he pro- 
posed to dissolve the Union. I must say that 
on his proposition, in my judgment, the two sec- 
tions of the country are diametrically opposed to 
each other; and if his views are well founded, I © 
can assure him there is as deliberate, intrepid, 
settled a purpose in the North to a an op- . 
—— doctrine, as there can possibly be in the 
South to sustain the doctrine which he enunci- 
ated. I think, and I am happy to believe, that 
at length, after a great deal has been said on the 
| Subject, we are now approaching the real issue 
which the people of both sections will very soon 
understand. If 1 comprehend the Senator from 
Virginia, his ultimatum of the Union was this: 





| in the Constitution of the United States, formed 


_and expand and be extended—he did not tell 

| to what limit—as well without as within 

| States. He did not say, but it seemed to be the 

| iegitimate conclusion from what he did say, that 
any attempt to limit this institution in the Terri- 

| tories would be attended by a disruption of the 

Did I understand him aright? 
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position with perfect fairness, with a single omis- 
sion. I state 
this social institution, protected it, and made it 
an elementof political power. Thence I insisted, 
as the proper constraction of the Constitution, 
that the institution, thus recognized, thus pro- 


tected, thus made an element of political power, | 
was entitled to all its just susceptibilities of | 


expansion, without the States as well as within 
them; meaning, of course, to be expanded where- 


ever there was no jurisdiction to limit it; and there | 
is no jurisdiction to limit it in the Territories, as | 


I think. 

Mr. WADE. 
tleman. I intended to state him precisely as I 
understood him; I understand him now exactly 
as I did before, though perhaps I was unfortunate 
in not being able to state his position as clearly 
as he has stated it himself, 
entirely different view of the subject from that 
stated by the Senator. I acknowledge that in the 
formation of the Constitution of the United 
States, the institution of slavery is recognized in 
two or three instances. First, as: a basis of rep- 
resentation in the House of Representatives, 
connecting itself with direct taxation; next, by 
the provision for the rendition of fugitives from 
service; and again, perhaps, in the limitation on 
the African slave trade. Although it was recog- 
nized in these clauses of the Constitution as an 
existing instituuion, a mark of disapprobation 
was placed upon it, as everybody can perceive, 
by the awkward. cifcumlocution which enabled 
the framers of the Constitution to treat the sub- 


ject without even naming the word which they | 


so much deplored—-* slavery.”’ It was an inst- 


tution deep-rooted in many of the States of the 
Union at that time. In fact, 1 believe it then 
prevailed in all the States but one. Those who 
formed the Constitution yielded to a kind of po- 


litical necessity in giving ita right to grow within | 


the States where it existed. In erecting the fun- 
damental principles of the Government, they 
recognized its existence in the Old Thirteen as a 
fact; but I do not believe it was their intention 
that it should ever go a single inch further. A'll 
they said on the subject showed that they deplored 
its existence at all. What most of them did im- 
mediately afterwards in limiting slavery in all the 
Territories we then had, thus putting an interpre- 
tation on the Constitution, shows that it was not 
their intention that this institution should grow 
and expand itself as an element of political power, 
but on the contrary, that they 
born necessity which they could not overcome in 
the States where itexisted. But the moment their 
a their foresight, their patriotism, their 


ove of liberty, contemplated the growth of States | 
where the institution should not exist, they en- | 


acted, with great ne believe without a 
dissenting voice—the good old ordinance which 
rohibited it forever in all the Territories then 
longing to the United States. I say ‘‘ forever,’’ 
because 
did not agree to the doctrine which has sprung 
up since, and seems now to prevail here, that in 
the Northwest Territory slavery might exist 
after a State formed from it came into the Union. 
Those who enacted the prohibition did not 
imagine that. They supposed it was a perma- 
nent prohibition repudiating the institution in that 
Territory forever, under all circumstances. I 
only allude to this point now, however, for the 
purpose of showing that my views on this point 
accord with the intention of the framers of the 
Constitution. They yielded to the necessity im- 
posed upon them by the condition of things 
where slavery had a foothold; but they never 
intended that it should grow and expand itself. 
They certainly made no provision for any such 
thing You must resort to the loosest and most 
Jatitudinous construction if you seek to imply, 
from anything in the Constitution, that you have 
a right to insist that the institution of slavery 
shall grow and expand itself indefinitely as an 
element of political power. 
a the whole North understands the Consti- 
ion in opposition to the position taken by the 
Senator from Virginia. [f his interpretation 
could have 
late canvass as the settled doctrines of Mr. Buch- 
anan and his party upon the subject of ey 
you would have found, not only that the Repub- 





that the Constitution recognized | 


I believe I understood the gen- | 
1 oncilable in the idea that freedom and slaver 
can grow and expand together side by side. [n | 


ielded to a stub- | 


Madison and the great men of that day | 


ne before the country during the | 
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The Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Trum- 








| the northern States the verdict in his favor would | BULL,] however, on the spur of the occasion, 


have been almost unanimous. What, sir! slavery 
_expand itself into the Territories as an element 
of political power and influence, to overawe the 
North—to limit freedom! I say, “limit free- 
dom,” for freedom and slavery cannot grow 
together. They are diametrically opposite. They 
cannot be reconciled. They cannot both expand 
themselves into the same Territory. Either free- 
dom goes into it, or slavery goes into it; the 


natures, there is no such thing as blending them. 
Indeed, in the Territories, where the contest must 
come, there seems to be something utterly irrec- 


| my judgment it cannot be done. Union or no 


i Union; come what may, I believe it to be the 
I take, however, an | 


settled purpose of the northern people to limit 
slavery to the States in which it now exists. 


put forth his position in the same frankness with 
which I announce my own. I speak as one who 
| believes that he utters thé views of the people of 
| the State at least which he in part represents. 
| The Senator has done us justice upon other ques- 
| tions; he has admitted that we do not profess to 
| have any right or power to go into the States 
there to alter, modify, or in any way interfere 
with any institutions which they may see fit to 
adopt. That some men entertain that sentiment 
may be true; but the great body of the people of 
the North, the great Republican party of the 


in speeches or in platforms, or anywhere else. 
They think they understand the limitations of 
the rights of the States. They adopt as a prin- 
ciple what they believe to be the constitutional 
limits, and there they honestly stand as you do 
| upon your platform, for I impugn the motives of 

no man. This President of ours was departing 
at all events from good taste, even if he had the 
constitutional right to do so, when, standing in a 
high position, a dignified position, which should 
have led him to measure all his words, he assailed 
| the motives of one half the people of*this Union, 


which they intended to do something wrong and 
unlawful. Now, sir, what is the great principle 
of the Republican party upon which they differ 
| from their opponents? 
ginia tells us that it is utterly immaterial to him 
what are the different shades of opinion among 
those who dissent from his views. 
care whether a man intends to change the exist- 
ing order of things in the States, claiming that 
Congress has a right to interfere with State insti- 





constitutional right to interfere with the institu- 
tion in the Territories of the United States. I 
believe I understand him correctly. 

Mr. MASON. Yezg, sir. 

Mr. WADE. It strikes me that that isa new 
doctrine. It certainly is a new doctrine to the 
minds of all those with whom I have spoken on 
the subject. ‘The great men of old, in Congress 


slavery in the Territories. During a period of 
|| breath of objection to acts passed for that pur- 
pose. The men who passed those acts, when 
| they supposed they had a right to limit slavery 
\| in the oputenish, never imagined that they hada 
right to go into a State and interfere with an in- 
| stitution existing there. one contended for no 


‘| such thing; but they stood w 

i] 

'| lt is a new principle of very modern growth. Is 
there no difference between my voting for a law 
to change the institutions of old Virginia, and 


Territory of the United States? 
The President informs us that the power to 


by a train of decisions by every department of 
the Government. I wish he had cite 
ities. 
ought not to have rested so important a doctrine 
on his own mere ipse dizxit. 


zs 


I thank the gentleman from Virginia for having | 


North, never put forth any such doctrines, either | 
|| that I am justly chargeable with fanaticism. I do 
‘| not think I am justly obnoxious to the charge of 
| ultraism. 
|| right than for Congress to interpose in the Terri- 
_tories of the United States, and there say that 
| slavery shall not expand as an element of polit- 
| ical power. 


and charged upon them pretenses under cover of 


tutions, or whether he holds that Congress has a | 


rescribing what shall be the institutions of a 


his author- 
I think the President of the United States 


hy did he not tell 

us where the decision was to be found, and who | 
had settled it? If it had been settled by all the | 
departments of the Government, and by a long || ever, we, at the same time, believe that our inter- 
train of decisions, I think he might have pointed | est in it is no greater than the interest of men 


cannot be mixed up. Entirely operas in their |) 


i} 
i] 


| discussed amply t 
_erately sanctioned all the doctrines contained in 


The Senator from Vir- || 


‘million two hundred thousan 


_ suffered to expand itself there. 
| practical point of our creed. 
|| to find that it is in direct collision with the doc- 
trines of the other section. They hold that to 
| enact such limitations as were voted for by the 
| First Congress of the United States, which have 
| been followed up ever since — which were ap- 
| proved even by Mr. Calhoun in the Cabinet, is a 
|| Justification for a disruption of this Union. All 
|| I can say is, that I think I stand where the great 


|| resorting only to his memory, was able to put 
| his finger at once on a principle laid down by 
|| Chief Justice Marshall, whose word will not be 
|| lightly trifled with, that in the Territories Con. 


| 
| 
| 


ons has the same right to legislate that a State 
1a8 within its jurisdiction. Until the President 


‘| shall confront Judge Marshall with some author- 


ity, I shall say to him, ‘Sir, in this solemn 
message of yours you have put forth a principle 
which cannot be sustained,and which you knew 
could not be sustained.’’ 

Here we are at issue, and we may as well 


‘| understand each other now as at any other time, 


The platform of principles adopted by the Repub- 
lican party has been voted for by more than one 
intelligent and 
enlightened freemen. After hearing the issue 
before them, they have delib- 
that 


platform. One of them, standing out as 


preeeneny as any other, is that slavery shall 


e limited in the Territories—that it shall not be 
It is the great 
I regret—I am sorry 


men of the Constitution stood. I do not believe 


I stand here contending for no other 


Sir, that is the objectionable feature 
| against which I have ever argued; for, much as 


| I deplore the existence of slavery anywhere— 


wishing, as Ido, that the utmost freedom should 

revail in all countries—I never yet in any place 
Ses argued this question in any other view than 
asan element of political power. Itis thag which 
makes this institution so exceedingly obnoxious 
to the freemen of the North. It is its political 
bearing. It is the fact, that a concentration of 
powerg¢ begotten by the prevalence of this insti- 


| tution in nearly one half the States of this Union, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


j 


/more than seventy years, there was scarcely a 


| 
} 
} 


ere the great Re-— 
ublican party now stands. This is a new ism. | 


limit slavery in the Territories has been settled || 


| 


and out of Congress, argued for the limitation of || who have stood up with a settled determination, 


'| can forever control the destinies of the nation, 
He does not | 


when, on the other hand, met by a mere democ- 
-—_ governed by principles as various as the 
different men composing it, slavery is an element 
of political power of such potency that, come 
what may, the freemen of the North, who intend 
to exercise all the.powers that freemen exercise 
anywhere else, are bound to prevent any other or 
_ further extension of it as an element of political 
power. 
| Ihave consulted with nobody. I speak what I 
_ believe to be the doctrines of the eople whom | 
represent. I have no doubt that pet for one 
hundred and seventy-five thousand men in Ohio 


| 


| so far as their votes would go, to limit the insti- 

tution of slavery in the Territories of the United 
| States, and most especially in that portion of the 
| Territories which were guarded against it by the 
'old compact. As this element of political power 
| threatens their political standing as freemen, I tell 
you, sir, they stand on their position. No threats 
of a dissolution of this Union will ever make 
them take one backward step. We had better 
understand each other. I have seen it stated in 
some papers at the South, that their threats of 
dissolution deterred northern men from voting as 
they otherwise would have voted, and probably 
| produced the result which has been manifested in 
the election. This idea, in my judgment, is a 
| great mistake. Northern men are slow to wake 
up and assert their rights; they are not very vehe- 
ment in their assertion; but, nevertheless, they 
are not the cowards whose political action is 
biased by fear. No threats will ever procure 
any different action from that which wili be pro- 
duced by fair argument, independently of any 
such threats. While we love the Union of these 
States—while we believe it ought to continue for- 
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ages on the other side ofthe line. If our polit- |! been indorsed 


ical power is to be overthrown by the growth of 
this influence on the other side, and we have no 
authority to limit it, then for one I shall count 
the value of the Union. Whether any other man 
will follow me or not, 1 cannot say; but my polit- 
ical rights must be preserved. 
Now, sir, | hope that I have defined my posi- 
tion. lL speak for nobody else. I say to the 
Senator from Virginia, that when he contends, as 
a condition upon which this Union shall exist, 
that no limitation shall be placed upon the growth 
and expansion of slavery in the Territories of the 
United States, | believe he is met with just as 
firm a resolve on the part of the people of the 
North that this limitation shall be imposed, come 
what may. I do not wish to disguise the princi- 
ples apon which this canvass has proceeded. I 
know the Senator from Alabama claims that a 
creat majority of the people of the United States 
have spoken out in regard to the Presidency. I 
think that remark was not well considered. Have 
a great majority of the people of the United 
States pronounced in favor of the advancement of 
Mr. Buchanan to the Presidency? I do notso 
understand the facts. I believe that he is ina 
minority in all the northern States. I will not 
say that such is positively the fact, because I have 
not seen the tables of the votes; but I have 
scarcely a doubt that he is immensely in the mi- 
nority in almost every free State, and in the 
aggregate North the majorities against him are 
perfectly overwhelming. 

Mr. FOSTER. Indiana gives hima majority. 

Mr. WADE. In all but Indiana, I am told, 
he is ina minority. Indiana is the solitary ex- 
ception. 

Mr. BIGLER. In Pennsylvania Mr. Buchanan 
has a majority. 


Mr. WADE. 1 do not know but that he has. 


Mr. FOSTER. A majority of seven hundred. || 


Mr. WADE. Seven hundred was the majority 
there! If you can make anything out of that do 
so. But when you look to the vote givendy the 
people of the North you find that it is perfectly 
overwhelming; it is an avalanche against you. 
How is itin the South? I cannot speak for that 
sectiow; but I know that two parties exist there 
exceedingly hostile to each other, and a great mi- 
nority gave their votes to another than Mr. Buch- 
anan. Then, how can you speak of himas being 
the exponent of a great majority of the people of 
the United States? Sir, he is a minority Presi- 
dent, and he cannot claim the palm of represent- 
ing the opinions of a majority of the people of 
the United States. It is by the most shrewd and 
adroit management, to say the least—by hiding 
and concealing what is now avowed here, that you 
have been able to carry any of the free States. In 
the State of Pennsylvania, in all the Democratic 
mass meetings for President that I know anything 
about, there was inscribed in great letters upon 
their banners, *‘ Buchanan, Breckinridge, and 
Free Kansas;’’ and theirorators proceeded to show 
that Mr. Buchanan was safer upon the subject 
of freedom in Kansas than any other candidate. 


‘I endeavored to enlighten them upon that point, 


and ta show that his triumph would be claimed 
at once as a victory of the South over the North; 
[ knew it would be so; but men did not so appre- 
ciate it. Thousands, yea hundreds of thousands 
of votes, no doubt, were given for the successful 
candidate on the hypothesis that what was in- 
scribed on their banners and what fell from the 
mouths of their orators was true. If the speech 
of the Senator from Virginia had gone out, say- 
ing that ** we of the South, we of Mr. Buchanan’s 
party, claim that slavery shall be expanded into 
the Territories as an element of political power, or 
this Union shall be dissolved,’’ you would have 
found unanimity for our candidate instead of 
divided councils. Claim thatasa victory! Why, 
sir, the President himself, in that toothless malice 
which hasdictated this message, claims the result 
as a triumph.of his own opinions. The poor, 
discarded, 
private life. I will not assail him for that, be- 
cause, Heaven knows, he ought to have all the 
props to sustain him which his fertile imagina- 
Uion can suggest. Ido not wish to rob him of 
one particle of consolation that he can find, 
in retiring from the position he occupies; but 
| must declare to him that he did not speak 
the truth, when he said his sentiments had 


onenee man is just retiring to. 





seine 





| 
i 


by a great majority of the peo- 

= of the United States. The election of Mr. 
uchanan was ‘anything but an indorsement of 
him. If the people of the United States by vast 


| majorities had approved his course, he being a 


candidate before the convention of his party, I 


| Union, then that event will be brought about. 
i} Of this I think there can be no doubt. | 


i 
i} 
4 

i 


doubt not he would have received a nomination | 


at the hands of his party. He was discarded. 
Why? Evidently because he had been mixed 
up with proceedings so utterly obnoxious and 
objectionable to the northern mind. It was 
known that, if the author of the Kansas-Nebraska 


bill, the approver of the bill, who had stood by | 
| it, and procured its passage, had been the candi- 


date, nothing could have saved him from a total 
defeat at the hands of the freemen of the North. 


| Sir, he knew it, and the party which selected the 
| candidate knew it; and the votes of the people 


of Illinois show it unmistakably. There stood 
two individuals pitted against each other; on the 


‘one side, the chief engineer (if I may use the 


expression) through the House of Represent- 
atives of that bill, standing godfather to it there; 
and on the other side, a man who opposed it 


| inch by inch, who denounced and repudiated it, 


as I repudiate it. The acts of these two men 
were public; they were known to all; they were 
pitted against each other in the State of Illinois 
for Governor. How did they come out of the 
contest? The godfather of the Nebraska bill 
was utterly overthrown. Does not that furnish 
unmistakable evidence that, if the President of 
the United States, who was mixed up with the 


| same transaction, had been pitted against a man 


who was not implicated in it, such would also 
have been his fate? I doubt it not. 


But, Mr. President, I have detained the Senate || 


As I 


much longer than I intended when I rose. 


| said at the commencement, I should have been 
glad if Senators had allowed the vote to be taken 


without renewing the discussion to-day; but per- | 


haps the one hundred and seventy-five thousand 
men in Ohio who are assailed, vilified, libeled, 


and traduced by this message would think that I | 


ought -to stan 


| from the high charge of having adopted principles 


| 


| Senate of the United States, upon which alone the | 


to produce strife, and contention, and civil war, 
between the sections of the Confederacy. They 


/are obnoxious.to no such charge. I am glad that 


we are likely to understand each other upon this 
question. 
Here let me remark that I trust no more will 


up here in vindication of: them || 


| and doctrines tending to subvert the Union, and | 


be said in either section as to adissolution of the | 


Union. Itis atopic to which I have never alluded 
before; but when an ultimatum is put forth, in the 


Union can be permitted to stand, and that ulti- 
matum is utterly consistent with the settled doc- 


 trines and deliberate purposes of the other side, 


| in accordance with our views. 
a paper containing a portion of the recent mes- | 


I think we ought in all kindness and in all fair- | 


ness to present our different positions, and to act 
I have before me 


sage of Governor Adams, of South Carolina, and 


resolutions introduced into the South Carolina | 


Legislature as preliminary steps towards a disso- | 


lution of the Union. That is action. I do not 
object to it. What I ore to is the eternal harp- 
ing upon this topic. 


| nobody is to be frightened by it; but if a man 


| thinks the Union has performed its functions and | 
| should be dissolved, let him stand up 


as the advo- 


cate of dissolution. When I think that time has 


, come, I hope I shal] not lack the nerve to state 


my views here. I however entertain no such 
opinion. I have never advocated a dissolution of 
the Union, and am not now in favor of dissolu- 
tion. I hope to hear no more talk of that kind. 


| [ would prefer to see something done upon the 


subject. I know very well that this Union is not | 


_ to be preserved by a sentiment. Gentlemen may 


| make high-sounding speeches, to reconcile con- | 
| flicting sections of the 


_the common struggles through which we have | 


nion. They may talk of 


gone; but no nation was ever kept together for 


-any length of time by such considerations as 


those. Let us not deceive ourselves. When either 
section of this nation becomes satisfied that a 
continuance of the Union is not in accordance 
with its best interests, that in the Union its insti- 
tutions cannot be secure, and that its best and 
permanent interests require a disruption of the 


say, the time for action | 
_has come. Nobody is to be enlightened by talk; 


| erally willing to avow. 














fth Your pa- 
triotic speechesand your affections for the Union 
will be as mere cobwebs to stay the progress of 
opinion. For one, I do not believe that there is 
any reason why the Union should not continue 
forever; but in my judgment it cannot be main- 


tained if the principles now announced as an 


ultimatum are really to be acted upon. If that 


| be so, in my judgment we are irreconcilably at 


issue, 

I assail no man’s motives. I have pondered 
enough on the human mind and human action to 
know that circumstances have much more to do 
with our opinions and actions than we are gen- 
1 am nowa Black Re- 
publican, as you call me, imbued, I hope, with 
the principles of universal freedom and real De- 
mocracy—its advocate on all occasions; but if I 
had been born on the other side of the line, if I 
had been nurtured by those who hold principles 


| diametrically opposite to those I now profess, no 


doubt I should have principles diametrically op- 
posite to those I now hold. Such considerations 
modify the opinions a man might otherwise en- 
tertain. We ought not, however, to be deterred 
from stating the issues ag they are, concealing 
nothing on either side. Let us, if we can, recon- 
cile the Union with the best interests of all sec- 
tions and all parties, so that thus it may endure 
forever, as I believe it may and ought. But ic 
other sections think otherwise—if they find it 
cannot be done consistently with their interests 


_—I do not expect them to act in opposition to 


their well-settled convictions of interest. 
These, sir, are my sentiments on this subject. 
They are brought forth by the portentous man- 


| ner in which the present President has attempted 


to be justified in the partial, fanatical document 
he has sent here fer our consideration. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, 1 came to the 
Senate of the United States this session with as 
firm a resolve as | supposed I could make for 
myself—and if left to myself I should not depart 
from it—to say not a single word during the ses- 
sion except on business matters coming from my 
committee, and such other business matters as 
were likely to be the subject of legislation by 
Congress; but, sir, candor, justice, and a sense 
of self-respect forbid me to be silent upon this 


| occasion; and these are considerations which will 


influence the remarksI shall make. | assure the 
gentleman from Ohio that, as far as [ can control 
my language, not a word of retaliation shall 
escape my lips; but he will hear, perhaps, before 
[ have concluded, what I believe is of importance 
to this country—indeed, what is of importance 
in the history of any Government. Sir, there is 
a logic in events far beyond the opinion of any 
man; and if the current of events put in motion 
by the northern mind shall result in what has 
been openly avowed—that the northern people 


| have acquired such an ascendency over this Gov- 


ernment by their numerical strength as to make 
it a Government of discretion, to be administered’ 
under the Union and the forms of the Union, 
without regard to the Constitution—if it shall 


' come to this, that the northern people will under- 


take to say that a slaveholdgr shall not be Presi- 
dent of the United States—if they shall practi- 


scally assume in any form (I am not particular as 
_to the form) the attitude that, when they have 


strength enough, they will elect invariably the 
President and Vice President from their section, 
with an avowed purpose of excluding southern 
citizens from eligibility to those high offices, the 
end is manifest. What would this Union be 
worth when the Constitution is violated? Will 
you assume to govern every part of the Confed- 
eracy by your dictation, by men elected exclu- 
sively by yourselves? When that proposition 
shall be maintained practically in any form, ina 
presidential election or otherwise—and it was as- 
sumed at the last election—that both the candi- 


| dates shall come from the North, and none from 


the South;—when you shall insist on dictating 
to my section of the country, so far as regards the 
distribution of the patronage of the Government 


|| of the Confederacy, I shall feel myself to be a 


degraded citizen of this Republic if I submit to it. 
I will not place my child, or those who look up 
to me, in a condition of disfranchisement and 
degradation. 

Tere let me say what is nothing but fairness 
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before the tribunal of history and posterity, that 
so long as the slaveholding States had the control 
of this Confederacy, there was no disposition 
manifested, no practical demonstration made, to 
exclude northern candidates. Certainly until 
1626, and I believe until 1835, the slaveholding 
States had the ascendency. Was any such ques- 
tion ever made because they had the ascendency? 
Did they exclude John Adams, John Quincy 
Adams, and that class of men? During the time 
the slaveholding States had the control of this 
Confederacy, they never entered into combination 
to disfranchise the North, when they could have 
done it. They had no such idea. When we 
entered into this Confederacy, it was formed by 
practical men, who understood that they were to 
observe the Constitution in good faith; and that 
when the Constitution was disregarded, numerical 
strength could not give us a GOvernment. Ac- 
cording to the Senator’s argument, the moment 
you deprive us of an operative Constitution, which 
can be controlled within its legitimate sphere, 
you make this the Governmentofa mere majority, 
a Government of discretion, and discretion is the 
Inw of the tyrant. I would not say to any sec- 
tion that it ought to be under the temptation to 
exercise such a Government. Yet here is the 
fact before you, a most palpable and momentous 
fact, that—for the first time in the history of the 
Government I believe—both candidates have been 
nominated by a party, and sustained by a party, 
from one section. I do not intend to make this 
the occasion of a stump speech upon the Presi- 
dency. I have a higher purpose chan that 

Mr. HALE. The Senator will allow me to 
ask him a single question as he goes along, 
because I know he does not intend to misstate 
history. 
and John C. Calhoun were elected ? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Calhoun waselected Vice 





President, and neither the North nor the South 
thought it proper to turn him out when General 


Jackson was elected. He was acceptable to both. | 


He was not elected on a sectional ground. With 
that qualification, the Senator is right. Mr. Cal- 
houn went into office under an original nomina- 
tion for Vice President with Mr. John Quincy 
Adams, and was continued in office, I believe, 
without opposition North or South, East or West. 

here was no sectional question then. The issue 
then was not of a sectional character. 

Mr. WADE. Itis not so, on our part, now, 

Mr.BUTLER. It is not sectional on his part, 


when the gentleman says he would have both can- || 


didates from his section! 

Mr. WADE. 
locality of the President and Vice President—nota 
word that I am aware of. 

Mr. BUTLER. Perhaps you are not fully 
aware of what you did say. do not know that 

ou said it, but you neted ik. . 

Mr. WADE. I know I did not say it. 
aware of what I say. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator thinks that acts 
do not count as much as words. 

Mr. WADE. 

Mr. BUTLER. Well, where were your can- 
didates from ? , 

Mr. WADE. The United States, sir. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will not be tempted to go 
into that. The United States! One of them, as 
I said on another occasion, resided in one place, 
lived in another, and was born in another; but I 
will not go into questions of that kind. 

This is the first time in the history of the 
country when such an issue has been made. It 
is the first time that the Union of these States 
nas been put in jeopardy by such an issue. The 
President of the United States, standing as he 

oes as trustee for all parts of this Confederacy, 
has in his message attempted to rebuke this geo- 

raphical array of sections; and he has used the 
Pagvege of warning, as he was bound to do. 
He is not only a trustee for all, but he is a sen- 
tinel to maintain the Constitution of the country. 
If he thought that the Constitution, or the free 
institutions of America—yes, sir, the beacon 
lights that were ve up by our fathers, were 
to be extinguished in this mad array of sectional 


[am 


wer, he would have been a traitor to his trust 
if he had not told the people of the United States 
that their institutions were in sangre. If he 
thought they were in danger it was his d 


uty to 





| 
| 


| 
" 


| tions have been formed for the purpose of making 


} 


How was it when Andrew Jackson | 


|| any free State. 


I did not say asyllable about it. | 





I have said nothing about the || 








say 80. ‘He did think they were in danger from 
these sources. I think so. F 
The President has said that abolition associa- 


war upon the institutions of the South. I am 
told that thatis denied; and the question has been 
asked, ** How was it that Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, and all the Presidents before us, did 
not notice such subjects as these??? Why, sir, 
when Washington went into power our fore- 
fathers were patriots, living together, -having 
fought together, and they were maintaining the 


|common mistitutions of the country under the 


| 
| 


|| very cannot exist together. 


highest obligations of good faith, without any 
regard to sectional issues. The South never has 
made a sectional issue; it has asked for none; 
and when it was in power itself it entered into 
no combinations to exclude e northern man or 
make nominations exclusively from what is called 
the southern section. 

Now, the Senator says that freedom and sla- 
Sir, he has pro- 


' nounced—I do not intend it in an offensive sense 
| personally—what would amount almost to a libel 


on the character of his ancestors who put into 
operation this Confederacy. Where did we ac- 
quire the great principles of civil liberty which 
have pervaded the American mind? They found 
a higher sanction and higher guarantees under 
the influence of those who made the Constitution 
than they find now. The Senator must remem- 
ber that, when this Confederacy went into oper- 


| ation, and while it continued in healthful operation, 


it was a confederation of slaveholders. 
and liberty lived together then. 

Mr. WADE. The Senator will permit me to 
say that I was speaking of the expansion of sla- 
very into Territories; and I believe I used pretty 
much the same language as Governor Adams 


Slavery 


a |, employed in his late message. 
President when John Quincy Adams was elected || 


Mr. BUTLER. Well, sir, I maintain that a 
Territory settled by slaveholders, and also by 
persons who are even averse to holding slaves, 


/can be as prosperous a commonwealth as one 
| composed exclusively of those who own no slaves. 


I say further, that every State in this Union which 
has held slaves has produced as high a develop- 


| ment of civilization and of human character as 


I shall not say to which I give 
the preference. I have declared that I would use 
no language of retaliation; but when you under- 
take to say the institution of slavery paralyzes the 
energies of society, and extinguishes, as the gen- 


| tleman intimated, the lights of civilization —— 


Mr. WADE. I did not say one word about 
that. I argued it in its political bearings, and 
none other. 


Mr. BUTLER. I do not see, then, why you 
Yeect 


should object to it, if it has no deleterious 


If it has no very mischievous effect, why should 
you be so alarmed about it? Ido not want the 
extension of slavery; I have never contended for 
it. If I had the right to vote to extend it by act 
of Congress, I would not undertake to do so; I 
would leave that to the choice of those who settle 
the new commonwealths. 

But the gentleman says, our forefathers put 
the Constitution in operation with an acknowl- 
edged purpose that no slave territory should come 
into the Crilon He does not know the com- 
mon history of the country surely, or he would 
not make the declaration. Out of the Federal 
Treasury we bought slave territory; we bought 


| Louisiana; we bought the very territory that is 
likely to have more slaves than any other—we 


-bought Texas with slaves; and we will bu 
Cuba with slaves, and the gentleman, with all 
| his theoretical notions, could not set them free. 


|| He would own them himself, I have no doubt, 


| if it was his interest. 


{Laughter.} I dare say 
| he might govern them very well. f have not the 
least doubt about that. I do not think he would 
| be a worse man for it. According to his no- 
| tion, if we were involved in a war with Spain, 
and North Carolina, Virginia, South Carolina, 
and the States on the Gulf were to send their 
young men to Cuba, and the soil was wet with 
their Blood shed in acquiring that territory, the 
northern portion would have a riglit to go in and 
drive out the survivors and take it. That is about 
his proposition, because he says, if it is acquired 
| the North will not let us own it, as that would 
| be an expansion of slavery. I have never con- 


| tended for the expansion of slavery by Congress 
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as an element of power. But this fact, gentle. 


men, must stare you in the face—that we are in 
a minority, destined to be a minority continually, 
and you never made war upon us until you ac- 
quired the majority. 

Mr. WADE. We never made war upon you 
at all. 

Mr. BUTLER. Now, sir, the gentleman says 
he does not wish to interfere with the institution 
of slavery in the States. I do not know that he 
does; but I have heard of a man who said he 
would not burn another’s barn, but he would set 
fire all around the woods. [Laughter.] If you 
are in a prairie, and there is a house in the midst 
of it, you are not willing to burn the house, but 
_ will set fire to the grass! ‘These associations 

ave put out pamphlets which have been circu- 
lated as far as they could be circulated; and that 
is an attack on slavery. When was this done? 
I appeal to yu when was it done? Not until 

ou acquired power. Having acquired it, you 

ave attempted to exercise it to some extent. | 
am glad to know that there is a different opinion 
in the North. 

Now, gentlemen, let me ask some of you a 
question. You have had associations fatal, in 
my opinion, to the union of these States. I agree 
with the Senator from Ohio, that when the Union 
shall have survived the Constitution, and be 
made the instrument of sectional ascendency to 
either one or the other, I would despise it as [ 
despise a tyrant. Constitutional liberty I will 
stand by. As long as I am in this Unicn, under 
the present Constitution, you will hear me main- 
tain nothing which in my opinion is inconsistent 
with the continuance of the Union on fair terms; 
but the moment you acquire such an ascendency 
as to elect the two chief executive officers from 
the northern section to the exclusion of the 
South, I can tell you what will be the result. 
There will be no language of acerbity. You will 
find the people settling down very quietly. I do 
not think duane will be any great noise. I am 
opposed to attaining an end through anarchy. 
I do not wish to approach anything through 
anarchy and violence; and I believe there is too 


‘much sense in this country to force us to go to 


war when we cannot agree. Lot and Aéraham 
were brothers; but when they could not exactly 
agree, one said to the other, ‘* You take the left 
hand, and I will take the right,’ and perhaps 
they were better friends afterwards than they had 
been before. Here, however, there is no ne- 
cessity for any such attitude, if you will but 
observe the Constitution. 

The Senator from Ohio has indicated another 
proposition to which I shall advert. It is sub- 
eee ** We have a right to agitate as-much 
as we please in our section, and if the agitation 
reaches yours it is not our look-out.’? That was 
not formerly the understanding. There*was no 
such agitation at the beginning of this Confed- 
eracy. Now, will some of the Senators on the 
other side, who are in affiliation with the Aboli- 
tionists and Free-Soilers, tell me who wrote an 
article on this subject in the last October number 
of the Edinburgh Review? I wish some of them 
to answer me. . 

Mr.WADEand Mr.WILSON. I donot know. 

Mr. BUTLER. You have not only agitated 
by your own speeches and action, but I assert 
before the American people that you have brought 
into your service, either directly or indirectly, 
the public press of Great Britain—your rival, and 
your enemy at one time. Such an article as that 
which has appeared in the Edinburgh Review 
was not written in England. It has the earmarks 
of having been written in this country. You 
have brought into your service a foreign and rival 
press to make war on your brethren, as you 
sometimes call us. Was that the case at any 
other time? When, in the history of this Gov- 
ernment, has any portion—I care not what— 
appealed for foreign aid to put down one section 
at the expense of the other? Read that article, 
gentlemen. It has the earmarks of having been 
written here, and I can prove it more successfully 
than it has been dovel that Sir Philip Francis 
was the author of Junius’s letters. Come to issue 
on the point, and I can prove it—I can almost 
demonstrate it. Read the article—the most delib- 
erate, the most artful, in my opinion, and the 
most ably-written article that has appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review. j 
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Mr. BENJAMIN. It was written by a gen-. 
tleman in New York. I know the author. 

Mr. BUTLER. There it is. It speaks of 
« our country,’’ and the writer represents him- 
self as writing in Great Britain. ou have here | 
a fact which I intend to carry to the public, that | 


i 


in the bosom of this Confederacy you have found || native African is equal to the elevated position of 


a man willing to write for a British review to 
make war on southern institutions. But yousay | 
that is not war on the South, because you employ 
reviews to assail them. It says the North is 
immeasurably superior to the South. We have | 
never done these things. When the President, 
standing here as the sentinel on the watch-tower, 
standing as a trustee sacredly bound to maintain 
all the parts of this Confederacy, alarms the 
American mind for the dangers that are likely to | 
result from such issues as these, he is denounced 
in the Senate of the United States. It never 
occurred before that such an issue was made. 

I do not know, Mr. President, what will be the 
result of things; but if events carry us to a sepa- 
ration, letit not be effected in bloodshed and an- | 
archy; and if events do not carry us there, for 
God's sake let us live on such terms as will save | 
our feelings. Continually, whenever war is made | 
it is invariably made on South Carolina. South | 
Carolina is always John Doe or Richard Roe in 
this affair. Massachusetts sometimes takes the | 
other side. 

The Senator has spoken of certain resolutions | 
offered in the Legislature of South Carolina. 
There are counter resolutions, and both will be 
laid on the table, and that will be the whole result. | 

Mr. WADE. I do not know that. 

Mr. BUTLER. What right, then, have you 
to intimate that certain things will be done when 
you do not know what is going on in the Legis- 
ature ? 

Mr. WADE. I know all I say—that these 
resolutions were introduced into the Legislature, 
and spoken favorably of. I do not know how 
they will be dis vas fr) 

Mr. BUTLER. Whatthe Legislature will do | 
I know as well as if I were there; but [am not 
going to discuss the action of my Legislature. It 
has a yight to do what it pleases, and it is not | 
going to do anything wrong. When South Car- | 
olina makes up her mind, let me inform the | 
Senator you will hear very little fuss from her. | 

Mr. WADE. Then she has not made up her | 
mind lately. | 

Mr. BUTLER. But she will have no mind | 

I have endeavored to be 
uiet; I believe I have made one small speech of 
fteen minutes since I was here before. I did 

my share of speaking last summer in the hot 
weather, and I thought I should be spared it on 
this occasion. 

The Senator has alluded to the message of 
Governor Adams. Of course he has a right to 
make what suggestions he pleases. If the slave | 
trade had not been suppressed originally, what 
would have been the condition of sections now? 
It is easy to see that the slave section would have 
the ascendency. We all know that an article was 
proposed to be inserted in the Constitution—it | 
was one of the articles which, at one time, passed | 
the Convention to some extent—that the regula- | 
tion of commerce should be decided by two thirds 
of the States. Mr. George Mason had introduced | 
it. Some northern gentlemen came in and said, 
** We are interested in trade; we are interested in 
the navigating interest; and if you will strike out 
that clause requiring two thirds to regulate com- 
merce, and reduce it to a majority, we, in good 
faith, will pass no laws to suppress the slave trade 
until 1808.’ There stands the compromise, and 
my State and Georgia gave way. I do not say that 
they were an Esau, cheated out of their rights 
by Jacob; but it was very poor policy to give up 
the regulation of commerce for the privilege of 
the slave trade until 1808. 

What was the effect while the slave trade was | 
open? Who got the profits of it? Gentlemen, | 
if you will give back all the money you received 
from it, with interest, you can buy a very large | 
number of the slaves; but what shoud you do with 
them? Ido not know. I think you,would not | 
know what to do withthem. They got the slave 
trade, and then made the profits out of it. North-| 
ern morality did not interfere so much then with 
the carrying trade. They carried Africans as 
well as anybody else. {can remember the poor 
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creatures, and some of the tales they told me of | 











| away, and they have got to coming back. That 


| ally got to coming bac 
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their capture. 

The institution of slavery in South Carolina, | 
Virginia, and the other slaveholding States now, 
is no more the institution it was when our fore- 
fathers condemned it, than the condition of the | 


this people. Our slaves, of whom you speak so 
much, are intelligent workmen. Many of them 
receive two and a half pounds and three pounds 
of food a week, with plenty of clothing. It is 
the interest of the master that they shall be 
well clothed and fed. They make their little crops, 
and are perfectly happy. Some of them run 


is the worst of it with those fellows. 


{ Laugh- 
ter.] They cannot ae away. 


They have actu- 
The best fugitive slave 
law is the fact that they cannot get any work or 
anything to eat when they go to the North, and 
they come back. 

1 have made these desultory remarks in no 
spirit of resentment. I have asserted what is the | 
fact, that whilst we had power we did not use it | 
to your prejudice; but when you have it you use 
it, as far as you can, to our prejudice. If this | 
shall lead to the result of electing, exclusively and | 
continuously, candidates from one section, | will 
not undertake to say what the consequence will 
be; I think it inevitable. There is a logic in 
events which we cannot control. It is not worth 
while to talk about it; but I believe now that if 
our relations were different from what they are, 
and we were a mere friendly confederation of | 
confederacies, we should be better off so far as 
regards discussion here. Then we should not 
sit here abusing each section. Commerce would 
control you and me—for I do not elevate myself 
above the influences of such a policy; but as long 
as you engage in such discussions here in any 
way you choose, be it so. I believe the Senator 
from Ohio has before said that he opposed slavery 
on the ground of its being an element of power; 
but he must see that it cannot be such an element 
of power as to put in jeopardy northern institu- 
tions. You know very well that there can be no 
such extension of slavery as to equal the expan- 
sion of the settlement of northern . latitudes. 
Bonaparte was a statesman; and if he could have 
had the southern States under his imperial will, | 
and control the North, as he did attempt to con- | 
trol England through his continental system, cot- 
ton would have been under our command; and I 
do not think the gentleman would be able to get 
ashirt. Flax is gone, and wool is nearly gon 


| 





eo: | 
erhaps he might turn Roman, and wear a tog || 
5 5 | 


laughter;] but he must.get the cotton from us. 
I have said nothing in malice, and I sit down 


| Mr. R 





with these explanations. 

Mr. RUSK. This is a curious and unusual 
exhibition, Mr. President, for the Senate. Upon 
the delivery of the President’s message an elec- 
tioneering debate springs up in opposition to the 
motion to print it and lay it before the country. 
The President is denounced in no very polite 
terms. I shall pass by all such elegant phrases 
as *‘ false’’ and ‘* libel,’’ applied from one coérdi- 


nate branch of the Governmentto another; butI || 


think it is not in very good taste nor very desir- | 
able literature to put on record to be read by those 
who come after us. Itis known that this coun- 
try is excited from one end to the other; and the 
President, if he had had no other information 
before him than a knowledge of the sentiments 
contained in the speech of the honorable Senator 
from Ohio, would have been remiss in his duty 
and not faithful to his oath of office if he had not 
warned the country against the consequences of 
certain doctrines which now prevail in some | 
quarters. 

Before I go further, I will remark that I am 
glad thatthe  poogene is changed from what | 
it was when I was here some time ago. The 
wounds of Kansas are staunched, I suppose, for 
I have heard nothing of her bleeding. I am 
happy to perceive that there are various other 
changes. Now, the issue on which gentlemen 
on the other side of the Chamber choose to g° 
before the country is the preservation of the 
Union. The Senator from Ohio—and I agree in 
that remark—has ver 
cannot be preserved by speeches. That is out 
of the question. This Union must be preserved 
by two things: first, an agreement, and settled 


| 
well said that this Union the Constitution. 
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| conviction on the minds of the people of this 
country from Maine to California that it is that 
| sort of Union and Government which ought to 
be maintained; that it is a Government which 
deserves their affections; and, in the next place, 
an honest adherence to the only Union we know. 
What is that? The only Union which 1 know 
is the Constitution. I am glad that gentlemen 


|| are so sensitive on the subject of the Union that 


they are attempting to throw off on the South 
the odium of desiring its dissolution. It shows 
me that, during the recent canvass in the northern 
States, in which they have assailed in bitter, un- 
measured, Billingsgate terms, one section of the 
country, they have reached a public sentiment 
that shudders at the crisis of dissolving the 

Union. Lamegladofit. I hope this Union never 

| will be dissolved; but I hope it will be the Union 
that was first formed. I hope it will be the 

| Union of the Constitution, and not the Union of 
a rapacious set of politicians determined to take 
posseSsion of the patronage and power of the 
Government, and to trample under foot the sacred 
instrument which binds us together. 


‘(| The Senator from Ohio talks about his being in 


favor of the Union. He is a great Union man! 
| He says the principal objection he has to slavery 

—and [ am happy to find that he has changed his 
| Opinions—is its political power. 

Mr. WADE. I will ask the gentleman how 
| he charges me with a change of opinion ? 
| Mr. RUSK. He now says that is his only 
| objection to slavery. I have heard him heretofore 

denounce it in terms most outrageous. 
| Mr. WADE. I said that was the only prin- 
| ciple on which I discussed it here. I did not say 
| it was my only, or even my principal objection 
to slavery as an institution. 

USK. Perhaps the Senator did not say 
| so here, but in discussion elsewhere. Ilheard of 
| his making a speech once, in which he said that 
| he would set his dogs on slaveholders in the Sen- 
| ate, 
| Mr. WADE. TI was making a speech, and 
| some one said he wanted to know what | would 
| do if southern men should take their hats, and 
/ march out of the Senate. I said | would set the 
| dogs on them. 
| Mr. RUSK. Well, sir, fortunately we are not 

much afraid of dogs. If the Senator has not 
| changed any opinions, I am glad of it; but I hope 
"he will take away an ae which is offen- 

sive to those of us who do not believe that 
slavery is such a blot as he supposes. 

He speaks of the political power of slavery to 
which he objects. Let us examine his own argu- 
| ment for a moment. Three fifths of the slaves 
| are counted in making an apportionment of the 
members of Congress. They are counted in 
| South Carolina. Suppose one fifth of them move 
into Kansas; are any more counted there? No. 
| Then this is a mere pretext. The transition of 
| slaves from one section of the country to another 
does not increase the political power of slavery 
one iota, Will his constituents who read his 
| speech believe that it does? I do not suppose 
that they will; they cannot. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Allow me to ask the 
| Senator a question, simply in relation to his last 
| point? 
| Mr. RUSK. Certainly. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. If a certain portion of 
| the slaves of South Carolina be taken to Kansas, 
and in consequence ef it Kansas becomes a slave 
State, is not the political power of slavery in the 
| Senate of the United States thereby increased ? 
| Mr. RUSK. Asa matter of course. 





Mr. FESSENDEN. Very well. 
| Mr. RUSK. But that is a begging of the 
| question, because the broad ground is put that it 
| is a great increase of the political power of sla- 
_very. That I take it, then, is a species of clap- 
trap, used for the same purpose that the word 
| * freedom”? is, to appeal to the passions of the 
people in one section of the country to array them 
in hostility to another. 

The gentleman from Ohio said that freedom 
and slavery eannot exist together. ‘The Senator 
from South Carolina, I think, answered him very 

_-well by reference to the action of the framers of 
When pressed on the point, 
_ he says that his meaning is that they cannot exist 
| together in the Territories. What is the distine- 
ition between a State and a Territory in this 
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respect? Mark you, he is agreat Union man; he || veyed can be announced in more appropriate and 


is for preserving the Union, and throwing the 
responsibility of its dissolution on the southern 
States. Now, pray, what is the difference be- 
tween slavery in the Territories and slavery in 
the States? He says, the fact that slaves are an 
element of political power is the most offensive 
part of slavery, not only to him, but to the whole 
northern mind. Then the Constitution is offens- 
ive, and you make the broad declaration—such 
is the language, and there is no way of escape 
from it—that the Constitution under which you 
live, and which you have sworn to support, is 
offensive to you and to the northern mind! 

But, sir, this talk of freedom and slavery is 
clap-trap. A great deal of mischief has been 
done in the name of liberty by appealing to the 
angry passions of men when their reason had 
escaped. All the eloquent harangues that have 
been made about free ie are, in fact, for the 
freedom of the negro and the abridgment of the 
freedom of the white man. [ 

Mr. FESSENDEN. How do you make that 
out? 

Mr. RUSK. Iwill show you. The people 
go to Kansas: if they. are free, they have a right 
to choose their own institutions; if they have 


' from New York, [Mr. Sewarp,] to let that pass; 


perfect liberty, they have a right, when they go || 


there, to form a State government, and choose 
their own institutions; and you have no power 
to take preliminary steps to infringe that right. 
We have offered to submit that question to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. You have 
refused to accede to the submission. Then you 
must be the guardian of the people of Kansas; 
you must determine for them whether they shall 
have slavery or not-—you, livinga thousand miles 
off, and having a presidential candidate to elect, 
not looking so much to their interests as the con- 
trol of the Government of these States and the 
immense patronage wielded by this Government! 


You ery out for the freedom of the negro, and | 


you abridge the freedom of the white man. You 
say to Kansas, ‘* We will mold your institutions 


to suit us, and you shall not haye the privilege | 


of molding them to suit yourselves.’’ That is 
the effect; that is the clamor; thatis the issue. 


You contend for another doctrine which I hear | 
strenuously insisted upon here; and that is, that | 


slavery does not, by virtue of the Constitution, 
go toa Territory. You have high names for that 
doctrine; but do you believe it? Your actions 
contradict it. If you so believe, why do you 
agitate the country, and endanger the Union by 
attempting to ingraft such a prohibition in a law? 
If the Constituuion prohibits a man from taking 
his slave to a ‘Territory, why not rest upon the 
Constitution? Letsome of you who wish to have 
peace and quiet, and to-get rid of this eternal 
quarrel, draw up some instrument by which the 
quesuion of slavery going into Territories of the 
United States shall be left to rest solely upon the 
rights of the citizens of the Union under the Con- 
stitution, and | will vote for it to-morrow; but 
you will not do this. 
point eight years ago. The lamented Senator 
whose death was announced yesterday by his 
colleague,and another who is about to follow him 
from this body—not by a natural, but by a polit- 


| this occasion the only reason I Should have given 
|| is that which I have already intimated—that his 


| pardon very much that which could not other- 
ley ive escape without rebuke. 


|, judgment, has, either by himself or by another,— 


ical death—at which your party seem to exullt, | 


because, in my opinion, he stood up for the Con- 


. . | 
sutution of the United States; those Senators | 
came forward with a proposition for the organi- | 


zauon of territorial governments, known as the 
Clayton compromise bill, by which it was de- 


clared that the Territorial Legislature should | 


neither establish nor prohibit slavery; but that 


| Constitution there is power to abolish slayery in 


the question should be left to the judiciary, with | 


the right of taking an appeal directly to the Su- 
preme Court to test the,point whether, by taking 


a slave there, he remained property or became | 


free. That proposition was rejected. It was 
voted against by your party, and defeated by 


them in the other House. There was an easy || 


way of compromising this difficulty. 

I do not intend to use the language to which I 
at first adverted, if I can avoid doing so; but I 
cannot make strong promises, for | am subject, 


like other men, to passions and excitements; but || 
i trust in God that this elegant language of ** false- || 
hood,” * libel,"’ “slander,”’ and ** vituperation,”’ || California, of which I know nothing—a ¢ 

as applied to one another here, or as applied by || disclaiming all connection with the opinions of 
nch of the Government towards another, || that set of men to whom I have just alluded, all 


one 


| credit of the Chief Magistrate. 


| representative of the whole people—it ill becomes 


| States or of the people, to sit perfectly silent and 


| 


} 


} 


| be applicable to but few. 
You were tested upon that || 


| have no attachment to the Constitution of the 


| South, 
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less offensive language. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Mr. President, [ have 
but a few words to say. Like other Senators, [ | 
may premise by remarking that I did not intend 
to speak even the few words which I now propose | 
to submit; but the remarks that have fallen from 
the honorable Senatorfrom South Carolina, [Mr. 
Burier,! followed by those made by the honor- 
able Senator from Texas, [Mr. Rusk,] induce 
me (o say something by way of defense for my- 
self, and those whom I| represent. 

The President has sent us a message certainly 
of a very singular character. I bélieve that, in 
the history of the country, he is the first Chief 
Magistrate of the Union who has used his high 
station for the purpose of assailing a large portion 
of his fellow-citizens, the most of whom he ad- 
mits to have been actuated by good motives. 4 
was disposed, however, with my honorable friend 


| had some consideration for the position in which 
he finds himself placed. My feelings towards 
him were rather those of compassion than of a 
ditferent character, But, sir, | must say that, 
after the attack he has made, and after the sort of 
argument, if it may be dignified with the name of 
argument, which he has endeavored to palm upon 
the country in his annua! message, in relation to 
political affairs, we certainly may be excused, I 
beg leave to say to the Senator from Texas, if 
not for using words which are not of a strictly 
parliamentary character, yet for stating some 
things in reference to the message, from which 
conclusions may be drawn quite as little to the 


I hold that upon all occasions we ought to be 
exceedingly careful in relation to the language 
we use in addressing each other, or in speaking 
of each other, or of any coérdinate branches of 
the Government; but if a high officer will avail 
himself of the station in which he is placed to 


nn EERE 


assail, and moreover to insult, a large portion of || 


the people whom he claims to represent—for he 
asserts that he is the representative, and the only 


the representatives in Congress, either of the 


allow it to pass, unless they can give a very goed 
reason for doing so. If 1 had kept silent upon 


fallen position may be such as to induce men to 


Mr. President, the Chief Magistrate, in my 


for some say that he is the author of his own 
message, and some pretend to see in it the hand of 
another person,—in this message studiously mis- 
represented facts; he has sedulously endeavored 
to fix upon>a very large portion of the people 
of this country accusations which he knows to 
There. are in the free 
States of the Union, as everybody knows who 
reads the newspapers, or who is at all familiar 
with the history of the country, two classes of 
men who are acting against the present Admin- 
istration with reference to the slavery question. 
One is a very small class, a very powerless class, 
having no direct influence in the councils of the 
country, having no very considerable influence 
upon the public opinion of the country, who are 
known as ultra-Abolitionists; who profess to 


United States; who profess, even, that under the 


the States, and who avow a willingness to exer- 
cise that power. It is well understood that those 
men are few; that their opinions are not repre- 
sented here; that they have no power to be rep- 
resented in those opinions here, in either branch 
of Congress; that they have in fact almost as 
little influence upon public opinion in the whole 
North as they have upon public opinion in the 


There is another class of men—a class which 
has carried eleven States of this Union, and 
would have carried every free State; in my judg- 
ment, if the totes had been fairly given, except 


will cease. Certainly the ideas sought to be con- |! conneetion with their principlee—— 
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| Mr. PUGH. Will the Senator allow me to 
| ask him a question? 
| Mr. FESSENDEN. Yes, sir. 


Mr. PUGH. I would like the Senator to show 
me an authoritative paper, either the platform of 
the Republican party, or anything else, which 
disclaims connection with those gentlemen. | 
ask him to show me in the platform of the Re. 
publican party any section denying the right of 
Congress to legislate on the subject of slavery in 
the States. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. No, sir, that is not one 

| of the positions of which I have spoken. 

Mr. PUGH. The Senator will understand 
me. I did not interrupt him for the purpose of 
being impertinent. [understood him to say that 
the Republican party has denied its connection 
with the faction which advocates the right of 
Congress to legislate upon the subject of slavery 
in the States, and I — him to point me to the 
place where they have denied such connection. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I was speaking of clisses, 
not of parties. I say there is a large class—a class 
which bees carried these elections—a party, if vou 
please to call it so, which does not agree with, 
but disavows all connection with the sentiments 
of tifat small portion of the people of whom I 
have spoken. They do not disavow the con- 
nection in their platform. They are not called 
upon to say in their platform what they do not 
| believe and do not affirm. Itis sufficient that the 
| platform affirms positively what they mean— 
states their positive opinions and positive inten- 
tions. It is not necessary, nor is it proper, that 
the platform of a party should undertake to deny 
what it does not hold. But I say that in the 
speeches of all their public men, and in all their 
leading newspapers, they have, unquestionably, 
without any hesitation, laid down principles en- 
tirely at war with the principles assumed by 
| what are called ultra-Abolitionists. 
| Mr. PUGH. It was stated on the day before 
esterday by the Senator from Mississippi, 
|{Mr. Brown,] and my own recollection corre- 
| sponds with his, having seen the article, that the 
| New Yorl: Tribune appealed to these men to 

vote with the Republican party, because the 
Republican party in due time would take their 
position. 
| .Mr. FESSENDEN. I cannot deny that, be- 
, cause I do not know that it is not so; but I can 
| say that, although a reader of the New York 
| Tribune, I never saw it. Whether it is there or 
not I cannot say. But even if it were there, it 
| by no means follows that it is a part of the creed 
of the Republican party. I hold that no party is 
| responsible for all that appears in all the news- 
Pacrge which support its candidates. Do you 
old that the Democratic party in the North is 
| responsible for the doctrines of the Charleston 
| Standard? 

| Mr. PUGH. No. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. Why do you hold the 
Republican party at the North responsible for 
the doctrines of the New York Tribune, if it made 
any such announcement? 

r. PUGH. I wish to be fair with the Sen- 
ator. I understood him first to assert that the 
| Republican party disavowed its connection with 
| these other gentlemen. 1 then asked him to 
|show me the place where they disavowed it. 
| He said it was not in the platform, but in the 
| newspapers; that every newspaper disavowed it. 
| I named one which did not. 
| Mr. FESSENDEN. I said nothing about its 
|connection. I said it disavowed those principles; 
| and there is no paper of the Republican party 
| which has ever advocated the doctrine of the 
_ultra-Abolitionists. No Senator can cite me to 
one. If there be such a one, it is not an author- 
| itative exponent of the Republican party. 

Mr. BROWN. If the Senator from Maine will 
yield me the floor for a moment, I-will ask him 
one question. 
| Mr. FESSENDEN. With great pleasure. 
| Mr. BROWN. The Senator says the news- 
| papers of the Republican party have not advo- 

cated the principles of the ultra-Abolitionists. 
Does he not know that the ultra-A bolition papers 
have advocated and sustained the principles of the 
Republican party? 

r. FESSENDEN. Suppose they have, 
what of it? 











| 
| 


|| Mr. BROWN. A great deal of it. 
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wn that sort of affinity between the two parties | to slavery. He makes the attempt, and carries everywhere—it was announced here upon the floor 
to whieh, it seems to me, on the basis laid down || it through his message, to show that-the princi- || of the Senate—that those questions should net be 
by the Senator from Maine, ought to be exceed- || ples and objects themselves are one and the same, mooted again, but the country be left to rest in 
ingly objectionable to him, and the objection he |, and endeavors to blind the country to the true || quiet, and form its own conclusions. Was it not 
ei! ought to manifest. If he entertains principles | distinction between them. It may be unparlia- || so? [ think i shall be borne out by ample testi- 
of <o close to those of the Abolition party that they, || mentary to impute motives to anybody; but he | mony on that point. 
ch seeing they have no chance to elect a man of || imputes motives to us; he attacks the Republican | Mr. ADAMS. I call the attention of the Sen- 
) ; their own, readily fall into the support of his || party, and charges it distinctly with a design to |, ator to the fact that some States, Vermont for 
- jarty, is it not apparent that, whenever they | overthrow the Constitution of the United States, |) instance, had, by their ae before the 
* ave gained sufficient ascendency in the party, || and a design to usurp power. What truth is |) introduction of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, passed 
” they will control everything to their own advant- || there in thig? Are we going beyond the limits | laws against the execution of the fugitive slave 
ave? Things having a tendency in that direc- | of propriety when we reply to the President of | law? 
— tion, we are left to conjecture how soon the time | the United States, and say: ** Sir, in that message | Mr. FESSENDEN. That may be. Suppose 
will come when the Abolition element of his party | you attempt and design to encourage and extend they did so. 1 am speaking of agitation here, on 
nd will be the predominant element. | the feeling that now exists between the citizens || the floor of the Senate, and in the other branch 
of Mr. FESSENDEN. It is precisely that kind || of the free and slave States of this Union.”’ I || of Congress. 
am of logic to which I object as altogether unfair || believe that was his motive; and I have as much || Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Will the Senator 
= and inconclusive. I ask the honorable Senator || right here in my place to charge him with a mo- || allow me to interrupt him for a moment, to give 
“¢ from Mississippi, in reply, does he not well || tive improper for him to conceive, and entertain, || him some information which he seems not to 
ih. know that the Charleston Standard supported | and be guided by, as he has to charge me from || have? 
- the candidates of the Democratic party? I cite || his place with being actuated by motives of the || Mr. FESSENDEN. I am much obliged to 
ns this as a mere example. Is the Democratic | same character. | the Senator. I am always glad to be instructed. 
am party responsible for it? Are we to take it) But Ido not mean to waste much time upon || _ Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I hope so. The 
oe that the Senator from Mississippi and all his | the President’s message. I did not rise for that |; Senator inquired whether there was agitation 
ron friends maintain the doctrines of that paper—that |, purpose. I rose to defend my section of the |) here. Two propositions were made in the Senate 
th, they are in favor of disunion—hold that disunion | country, the people whom I represent here, the || to repeal the fugitive slave law, after the passage 
ot would be the very best thing that could happen || old Democratic State of Maine, in its present |, of the compromise measures of 1850, and a vote 
= for the people of the South, and that a party || position, with its twenty-five thousand majority || was taken upon them in the Senate. 
lied should be formed to accomplish it? Does he | for Frémont, from the charge which has been || Mr. FESSENDEN. If the Senator had at- 
ed indorse all those doctrines as the doctrines of the , made by the President against it. My object || tended to me he would have known that I was 
nes party? was to diny the truth of his statements—to repel || speaking of the first Congress that met after the 
the Mr. BROWN. The Senator speaks of the | them, so far as [ can repel@hem, from my place || inauguration of President Pierce. 1 say that the 
~~ Charleston Standard. I suppose he means the | here in the Senate, and all charges of the same || platform of the two party conventions, held in 
as Charleston Mercury. | description, come from what quarter they may. | the summer preceding his election, deprecated all 
= Mr. FESSENDEN. No, sir; I mean the | 1 am not to be deterred from doing so by any || further agitation. When he delivered his inau- 
he Charleston Standard. ‘| warning given by the honorable Senator from || gural address he alluded to that fact, and claimed 
b, ? Mr. BROWN. It is a paper I never read, and | ‘Texas, against making imputations, when those |, that no further agitation should take place upon 
ble, I do not know anything about it. || imputations are called for by the message itself. |, that subject in the country. Congress met, and 
7 Mr. FESSEN DEN. It has had a long series i The honorable Senator from Texas says he || nothing was said. There was a general disposi- 
b of articles to the effect which I have stated. || deprecates the introduction of the slavery ques- || tion to acquiesce in those measures—to do noth- 
y Mr. BROWN. Sentiments reflected by par- | tion into the Senate. I have no doubt that he | ing and say nothing so long as matters remained 
alte ticular newspapers are one, thing. The senti- || does. So do I, unless it is necessary. But let || in that condition, It was the introduction of the 
7. ments reflected by an organized political party || me ask him, as my honorable friend from Ohio || ero bill which rekindled the fires 
= are altogether a different thing. Now [ state | inquired, who brought it here? Who brought |, of agitation in Congress and in the country. It 
P that the whole Abolition party of the North, the |; here, in the first place, the agitation that has torn |, was his act, because he indorsed and sustained 
} ae Garrison and Gerrit Smith and Fred Douglass || this country asunder during the present Admin- || it, and used the power of his office in order to 
he party—the party known to the country as the || istration? Was it not the President of the United || carry it through. Well, sir, it has passed, and 
hei Abolition party per se, wentfor John C. Frémont || States, sree in conjunction with those who || we have gone through another election. It was 
men for President, and were invited to do so by the || repealed the Missouri compromise line? Did it hoped, perhaps gencrally, that we should escape 
b leaders of the Republican party. || exist before the Kansas-Nebraska bill was brought || from any unnecessary agitation on this subject 
ee Mr. FESSENDEN. I know nothing about | into the Senate? Was not the country quiet? || now. But what do we find? On the second day 
ork the invitation, and I do not- know whether they || Was not the Senate quiet? Was not the House || of the session comes in a message from the Pres- 
ROE were invited by leaders or. not. Thata part of || of Representatives quiet? Was there any agita- || ident, calculated as well as any document in the 
oe them voted for the Republican party, and that a || tion—any disturbance anywhere? There was || world could be calculated, to effect the same 
ae part did not, I am well aware. The Abolition || none. | object, and stir this Congress again into a blaze; 
reed party itself was not sunk in the Republican || Mr. RUSK. Does the Senator desire an || characterized by violent, although covert, attacks 
7 party. That individuals of that party voted for | answer? | upon the principles and motives of the great ma- 
a the Republican candidates may be true; buthow || Mr. FESSENDEN. ‘I shall be happy to re- || jority of the people of the free States, of one of 
yn does that prove that the more than one million of | ceive one. | which he is an unworthy son—insulting to men, 
=a men who voted for John C. Frémontare actuated | Mr. RUSK. The Senator certainly cannot '| many of whom, to say the least, are quite as- 
; by the same principles? Is a party responsible || have forgotten that long before the Nebraska bill || good, quite as wise, and as able as himself; a 
for the principles of every man who chooses to || was thought of there was opposition to the fugi- document intended (for 1 give him credit for a 
th act with itas a matter of choice? The reason- || tive slave law. Petitions for its repeal were pre- || reasonable degree of sense) to stir up agitation, 
me ing is illogical. In my judgment it is unfair—I || sented, and there was a constant agitation onthat || and I believe, upon my conscience, intended to 
le for use the word in no offensive sense. We do not | text before the Senate and the country, and in |; do so for the purpose of accomplishing kis own 
made hold ourselves responsible for the private opin- || public newspapers. It was used for ,political || individual objects in the future; for I can see no 
ions of all who choose to vote with us; nor do || capital. Nowgg has become popular to say that |, other reason for the course he has taken. When 
Sen- we hold our fellow-citizens of the South respons- || the Kansas-Nébraska bill introduced the agita- | that document comes into the Senate, and some 
t the ible for the private opinions of all men who || tion of slavery. Why, sir, it has been going on |, gentlemen do not choose to sit silent under its 
with choose to vote with them; nor for all the opin- || for upwards of twenty years. This was a better imputations thus thrust upon us, gentlemen from 
m 0 ions expressed in the public newspapers of the | text than the fugitive slave law, and therefore the || the South ask why this eternal agitation? Why 
d he South, some of which are unquestionably offens- 1 fugitive slave law was abandoned and this taken || not keep silent on this subject? Why is it again 
one ive to southern people—quite as offensive to them || up. brought before the country, and to the consider- 
ed it. as to us, for I believe there are as good friends Mr. FESSENDEN. Very well; I understand || ation of the Senate? Sir, of what stuff do you 
; to the Union in the South as in the North. |, all that; but let me ask the Senator again, in my || suppose we are made? If we are disposed to be 
= What I object to in the message, therefore, is || turn, had not all those matters been settled by || quiet, you call us craven, we are afraid to speak, 
iples; this: the President well knew, well understood, | what were called the compromise acts? Had not || we have not spirit enough to protect or defend 
ple that there was a wide distinction between the || the country been quieted, or was it not supposed || ourselves! if we speak out, we are agitators, 
F the small, powerless class of ultra-Abolitionists in || to have been quieted, by the resolutions of the || and desire to rake open the coals of discord 
me to the free States, and the great party which nom- | two conventions held in Baltimore in 1852, by || throughout this great country. Allow us to be 
ithor- inated John C. Frémont as a candidate for the || both of which it was resolved that there should || either one or the other—efther spirited enough to 
il Presidency; and yet, throughout this message, he be no more agitation on the subject—that neither |/ answer for ourselves, or else impute to something 
a makes no distinction between these two parties, 1 party would agitate the question as it then stood, || else than cowardice our disposition to remain 
k him but endeavors to fasten on the country the idea | and so long as it remained in its then existing | quiet when there seems to be no particular neces- 
that they are one and the same; that the same condition? Was not that the conclusion arrived || sity for our s aking. 
casi men who sustain the one set of principles sustain |; at by both the great parties of the country at that r. RUSK. Will the Senator allow me to 
ayers the other. Not only does he do that, but he || time? When the first Congress under President || interrupt him for a moment? 
advo- endeavors to prove the principles themselves || Pierce’s administration met, was there any dis- || Mr. FESSENDEN. Certainly, sir. - 
NISts. identical, although knowing very well that there || turbance fromthe commencement of it up to the Mr. RUSK. Has he ever heard from me a 
hs 18 a wide distinction between the doctrines of | time when the Kansas-Nebraska bill was intro- || sentiment to justify what he has just said ? 
mo those who maintain that slavery should not be | duced into the Senate of the United States? No, Mr. FESSENDEN. No, sir. 
extended, and of those who maintain that this | sir; none at all. The country had been quieted; || , Mr. RUSK. Or from any other southern 
have, Union should be dissolved, or that the rights of 1 it had acquiesced, and it was well known it had || Senator? 
is the States should be interfered with in reference ' acquiesced. A very general dispositioN existed |] Mr. FESSENDEN. I do not know that I 
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have on the floor of the Senate, but I know what 
is said outside of the Senate» and we are judged 
outside of the Senate as well as in it. To be 
sure, lam not disposed frequently to pay great 
attention te that, unless | am compelled to do 
so in self-defense. Butthere are occasions when 
we cannot help noticing these matters. We are 
forced into a as well as you. I have no 
disposition certainly (and I think, if gentlemen of 
the Senate will judge me with calmness, they 
will concede that I have shown no undue dis- 
position) to agitate these matters here. I have 
never spoken upon these subjects unless on occa- 
sions when | certainly might be excused in doing 
so from the necessities of my position, and the 
principles | hold and mean to maintain. Yet I 
deem it hardly right that, when we are forced 
into these positions, and obliged to defend our- 
selves by the men whom you sustain, and who 
speak for you and for you alone, and never for 
the section of country from which I come, we 
should at least have liberty to speak for it our- 
selves, without being accused of any reasonable 
wet of courtesy or respect to the powers that 
ce. 

Of the same character is his message with 
regard to affairs in Kansas, and the origin and 
progress of the difficulties there. Look at the 
message calmly. The President assumes that 
the people of this country have, by the recent 
elections, settled certain general principles—all 
very correct principles—such as non-interference 
with slavery in the States, the equal rights of the 
States, and of the citizens of the States. It has 
been well said, that nobody here ever disputed 
them; nobody pretends to dispute anything of 
the kind. Yet he goes on immediately to speak 
of the doctrines of the Republican party affirm- 
ing the right of Congress to legislate for the Ter- 
ritories, as contravening those well-settled prin- 
ciples which nobody disputes. Every one can 
very well see that the conclusion does not follow 
from the premises; that the questions are as pgr- 
fectly distinct from each ‘other as white is fr6m 
black, or light from darkness. They have no 
similarity, no connection. Southern men may 
argue, and do argue, that the consequences will 
be the same. It is not for me to say—I do not 
wish to say in this connection, whether they will 
be so or not. But the questions themselves are 
widely different; and sull, throughout his mes- 
sage, the President stuc tously attempts to convey 
the idea, that when the Republican party in the 
North have undertaken to say chat slavery 
ought not to be extended over territory now free, 
they have been contending for the right to inter- 
fere with slavery in the States of the Union, and 
to produce an inequality in the rights of the States, 
and of the citizens of the States. That is the only 
fair and reasonable inference to be drawn from 
his argument. Any one can see that the whole 
argument is false. I do not undertake to sa 
that he is false—the Senator from Texas will 
mark me well—but [ say the argument is false. 
The cenclusion does not, and cannot follow from 
the premises, The questions are widely distinct 
from each other. He avails himself of his posi- 
tion to send forth to the country the impression 
that the people of the United States, in deciding 
this presidential election against the Republican 
party, have settled against that party a right 
claimed by them to interfere with the institution 
of slavery in the States, and have rebuked a 
desire upon their part to produce an inequality 
between the free States and the slave States of 
the Union. Is there any such thing in the creed 
of the Republican party? Notatall. It can be 
found nowhere—advocated nowhere by any in- 
dividual or any press of the Republican party. 
The President has taken pains to say, that the 
people also rebuked the idea of a geographical 

rty. My honorable friend from South Caro- 

ina—I hope he will excuse me for calling him 
so; I have no right to address him otherwise 
than as the honorable Senator—has elaborated 
the idea. 

Mr. BUTLER. I assure you, sir, I have 
always been upon friendly relations with you. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. know of none other 
between us; but still it is not my habit to claim 
any relations between myself and other gentle- 
mea than such as [ feel, from.association, that I 
am éntitled to. Did the President mean, in speak- 


ing of geographical parties, a party that nom- 
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inated its candidates for President and Vice | examine it—it lies before him—he can satisfy 
President from one section of the Union alone? || himself ina very few momerits as to the truth of 


Is there any man who really believes that the 
nomination of the Rapeeen candidates for Pres- | 


ident and Vice President from the free States, was 


designed or intended as an affirmation that no 


gentleman from the slave States of the Union 
ought to be nominated for those offices? Not at 
all. 


Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman is presenting | 


the case fairly, but I ask him to say with equal 
candor io if, at the time this election was 
going on,a slaveholder had been a candidate, 
any portion of what he calls the free-State people 
would have voted for him? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Formy single self I can 
say that,if a slaveholder could have been found, 
of eminence in the country, who had come for- 
ward and stood with us, and avowed, as I almost 


| understand the Senator from South Carolina to 


avow, that he was opposed to the further exten- 
sion of slavery over free territory 

Mr. BUTLER. I hope that will be put right. 
[ said tlrat | was in what we lawyers call a state 
of indifference on the subject. If slavery went to 
the Territories, be it so; an if it did not go there 
I would not quarrel about the matter. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Indifference would not 
have answered our purpose. The Senator would 
not have satisfied us. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BUTLER. I said that you wanted to 
push it off, and thatg@did not want to push it on, 
but let it go or not, as the people interested might 
determine. 





_ Mr. FESSENDEN. We understand each 
/ other. What I mean to say for myself is, that 





if a slaveholder had been presented as a candi- 
date for the Presidency who avowed, and was 
ready to maintain, the sentiments of the Repub- 
lican party, of opposition to the extension of 
slavery over free territory, 1 would have voted 
for him just as soon,and with as much pleasure, 
as for any man of the free States, he being other- 
wise unobjectionable. It would have been no 
objection to me: it would have been no objection, 
I venture to say, to the great Republican party 
in the free States. The objection is not to slave- 
holders, as such, If I sould possibly believe such 
a thing of gentlemen of character and manliness, 
I might sometimes be tempted to suppose that 
there was a settled determination to make the 
pene of the South believe a falsehood. We 
1ave never maintained such doctrines as have 
been imputed tous, We have never maintained 
the doctrine that we had a right to interfere, or 
desired to interfere, with the institution of slavery 
in the States. We have never had any desire to 
revent the elevation of southern men to office. 
Ve have had no desire to engross to ourselves 
the offices and the emoluments of office in this 
country. No such desire has existed, and gen- 
temen know the fact, and understand it well. 
That was not the difficulty. In the convention 
at which the Republican candidates were nom- 
inated, was any name presented from the slave 
States? Not one. For my part, I should have 
been véry willing to find one supe entertained, 
and was ready to uphold, wh believe to be 
correct political opinions, and to support him for 
the Presidency, either then or at any future time. 
But, sir, this is a false issue which the Senator 
from South Carolina makes upon us. It is not 
the issue which the President desired to present; 
and, allow me to say, that I think it is of too 
slight a character to engage the attention of the 
people of this country. e people of the North 
ave not been very narrow in the matter of sup- 
porting candidates for office. I hope the Senator 
will excuse me for momtjonine uth Carolina 
again. (Mr. Burzter. Certainly.) Butif I were 
to select a State in this Union which has exhib- 
ited itself in a narrow light on that subject, since 
the formation of this Government, it is that same 
State of South Carolina. If the Senator will take 
this book [Hickey’s Constitution] which lies on 
the desk, and look over it, he will see that about 
half the time, since the formation of the Govern- 
ment, South Carolina has refused to vote for the 
regularly-nominated candidates of either party, 
but has taken both its candidate# for President 
and Vice President from the slave States, most 
generally selecting one of its own citizens for one 
office, whether he had been nominated or not. 


The recerd shows this fact. If the Senator will 








| 





my statement. Then I say—and I say it with 
all respect-the charge of narrow and sectional 
views against us comes with rather an ill grace 
trom the hnorable Senator from South Carolina, 
because the Republican party of the North once, 
and for the first time, when it could do no other. 
wise—when no candidate from the southern 
States maintaining the principles of that party 
presented himself, or was presented by his 
friends, and when that party must, of necessity, 
nominate men who would maintain its principles 
—while South Carolina herself has set so ill an 
example on that point, from the foundation of 
the Government. No, sir, that is not the ques. 
tion. The question which the President wished 
to present is a very different one. He did not 
dare, out of respect to himself, to rely on the 
mere circumstance that both candidates had been 
taken from the North, because the history of the 
country would have shown that there was no 
foundation for the charge of sectionalism in that 
alone. The Senator from Texas saw this when, 


| in connection with the speech made by the Sen- 





'ator from South Carolina, he introduced the 


phrase, ‘* nominating sectional candidates upon 
a sectional issue.’’? To be sure, it is the issue 
alone that can make a party geographical. It is 
the issue, not the location of the candidates, to 
which the President refers as affecting our party 
with a geographical character. 

Sir, you had an issue as sectional in the last 
campaign as we had. You contended on your 
side for the right to carry slavery, as you contend 
now, under the Constitution, into the Territories 
of the United States, whether free before or not. 


| We repelled it; we fought it; we denied it; we 


endeavored to prevent it. "We nominated candi- 


| dates whose opinions were similar to our own, 


What else should we have done? Should we go 
into the camp of the weny and nominate a man 
to carry out our principles who did not agree 
with us? By no means, You could come into 
the free States and find a candidate whom you 
relied on to carry out your views, and I suppose 
he will do so, although, as has been well said, 
you did not dare, or you did not think it wise— 
‘**dare’’ is not a proper word, I suppose, to be 
used on these occasions—to take one of the great 
champions of your cause, and place him before 
the people as your candidate. It was the issue, 
then, that made the party sectional. Was there 
not as well a geographical candidate at the South 
also? Did the fact that you could find at the 
North acandidate for President deprive the issue 
of its sectional character; or did it make your 
party any the less a geographical pasty? We 
invited votes from all sections of this country. 
We should have been happy to have found them 
in the slave States if they had chosen to give 
them to us. It is the last thing we desired to 
elect a President by the votes of the free States 
alone; but if compelled to it, on an issue so vital 
to our own interests, so important to us, is it to 
be thrown in our face, by the President of the 
United States, that we formed a geographical 
party; and not only that, but formed a geograph- 
ical party with a design to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or dissolve the 


Union? I repeat, that when the President made 
that charge covertly in the message which he has 
sent to Congress, he made a charge which had 


no foundation in fact, and is derogatory to the 
true character and honor of the people who com- 
pose that great party. 

A word more upon thatissue. The honorable 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] has placed, 
in his speech, the real issue before the people in 
its true character and in plain words. Iam glad 
he has done so; and I must be allowed to say, 
with my friend from Ohio, that if that issue had 
been presented to the people of the free States, 
and avowed by those who supported the same 
candidates whom you supported, and who were 
successful, I do not believe there is a free State 
in this Union in which the Democratic party 
would have left a trace of its existence. In my 
State it was said, over and over again, by the 
leading men who advocated the election of Mr. 
Buchanan, that there was no difference between 
the two parties with reference to the extension 
of slavery over free territory. They claimed to 
be as strong and as firm on that subject, and in 
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